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may | MOSCOW, BERLIN, OXFORD. 

, May Day is celebrated with 
pomp in the East and with 
some frivolity on the Cherwell. 

Work at Oxford’s Clarendon 
Laboratory and at the Department of 
Physical Chemistry, however, is by far 
from frivolous. Here mass spectro- 
meters built by Metropolitan- Vickers 
are used to study chemical reactions 
and will determine the age of 
minerals, rocks and meteorites. 


every day 


CHISLEHURST. The opening of } 
MAY ; 
2 the Walsingham tomb threw | 
no light on the controversy 
as to whether Marlowe wrote Shakespeare. 
Mazda lamps, however, illuminate the scene ( 
at the Stratford Memorial Theatre. 1 
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may | LONDON. “The March Hare” t 
3 | isa new British film opening f 

at the Odeon, Leicester t 

Square, to-night. It will intrigue race- q 
goers with wonderful action photography 0 
at Ascot, Epsom and in Ireland. a 
Cinemascope, projected by the B.T.H. d 
equipment at the Odeon, is ta 


particularly suited to films so full of action. 
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UNITED WE FALL 


over Europe have been grinding out siren songs for the 

benefit of Western Socialists. At the recent party congress 
in Moscow Mr. Khrushchev set the tone: ‘Not a few of the 
misfortunes harassing the world today are due to the fact that in 
many countries the working class has been split for many 
years. ... If the working class comes out as a united 
organised force and acts with firm resolution, there will be no 
war. And his ukase has been echoed by Signor Togliatti in 
Italy, by Mr. Palme Dutt in this country and by M. Thorez in 
France. A number of Western Socialists have been invited to 
Russia—French, Norwegian and Danish delegations have 
already gone and even the British Labour Party has received its 
invitation in spite of the famous row over dinner. Every effort 
is being made to attract individual Socialist politicians, journal- 
ists and trade union officials, while the abuse usually heaped 
on Social Democrats by the party press has been stilled. 

The purpose of all this billing and cooing is the creation of 
‘united fronts’ throughout the West. Let the Socialists, say 
Communist leaders, but join with them in defending peace and 
resisting capitalist exploitation, and all will be gas and gaiters 
—a sort of Red Dean’s paradise. 

Unfortunately for the architects of this policy the leaders of 
Western Socialism have shown themselves alive to the threat 
behind the display of cordiality. The meeting of the Socialist 
International, which took place in March in Zurich, rejecting 
a more conciliatory British amendment, declared that ‘the 
changes of tactics which emerged from the last Soviet Com- 
munist Party Congress were not adequate proof of a genuine 
change in the principles and policies of Communist dictator- 
ship,’ and the executive bureau of the International later stated 
that ‘Socialism and Communism have nothing in common.’ 
More recently there has been the quarrel between Mr. Khrush- 
chev and the leaders of the British Labour Party, while, in their 
turn, the German Social Democrats have repelled an advance 
from the Eastern Socialist Unity Party. Even in Italy, where 
the Nenni Socialists do form a united front with the Com- 
munists, the results of a ‘soft’ policy and Signor Togliatti’s 
overtures to the Right-wing (Saragat) Socialists have not been a 
success. The manner in which the dethroning of Stalin was 
done seems to have offended Signor Nenni, while the accep- 
tance of a Parliamentary policy has provoked a revolt against 
the party leadership. In France M. Mollet shows no sign of 
being wheedled—his position as head of a coalition govern- 
ment would hardly allow him to be—and no substantial gains 
have so far accrued to the party from the new line. As for the 
British Communists, it is hard to see what anyone could hope 
to gain by allying themselves with them. 


Po: some time now Soviet leaders and Communists all 


For, after all, the leaders of Western Socialist parties are men 
possessing both minds and memories. Mr. Khrushchev may 
have renounced Stalin and his policies, but, when that re- 
nunciation is echoed by Mr. Pollitt or M. Thorez, it is being 
repeated by men who kowtowed for whole decades with the 
utmost servility, men who danced the gopak without a gun at 
their heads. There may now be amnesties in a number of Iron 
Curtain countries, but, as the British Labour Party well knows 
(the German SPD knows it better still), there are still Social 
Democrats in prison in Eastern Europe—to say nothing of 
those for whom the change of party line has come too late to 
be of more than academic interest: men from the Baltic States, 
or Ehrlich and Allter, the leaders of the Jewish Socialist Bund 
in Poland, who were shot in 1941 after being released and then 
re-arrested. In face of this it is not surprising that Communists’ 
advances are received with some scepticism by their Socialist 
comrades. 

Moreover, the past history of popular fronts is not encourag- 
ing. This was the instrument used after the war to enslave 
Eastern Europe. This was the means which in Spain enabled 
the Communists to liquidate the Trotskyists. The tactics are 
always the same: alliance with other Left-wing parties, some of 
whose leaders may be fellow-travellers and others just plumb 
silly, and a gradual strangling of their independence until even- 
tually the fools can be dropped and the rogues liquidated. A 
Hungarian Social Democrat who became a Communist gave 
the game away pretty badly when he wrote in the Cominform 
journal: ‘Only unification made it possible for former Social 
Democrats to master successfully the great weapon of Marxist- 
Leninist theory and to become fine, selfless Communists.’ 
Piquancy is added to the quotation by the fact that the author 
was himself sentenced to a long term of imprisonment for 
political offences soon after publishing his give-away. 

The leaders of Western Socialist parties know these things. 
What then do the Communists hope to gain by their united 
front tactics? First, the reassuring of their own working-class 
supporters who, in France and Italy, are sincerely worried by 
this rift between them and the Socialists. Secondly, they hope 
to gain the cranks. In all Western Socialist parties there are a 
certain number of people who have little actual influence, but 
make a good deal of noise and have the persistency and 
nuisance value of mosquitoes. This lunatic fringe tends to cling 
to the ideas of 1900 and to a revolutionary rhetoric rendered 
obsolete by the course of events. For them the cry of ‘popular 
front’ has emotional connotations, which make them quite un- 
able to judge either its practicability or its wisdom. A good 
example of this voluntary blindness is to be seen in the 
reaction to recent events of Professor G. D. H. Cole, who 
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protests passionately against the idea that ‘Socialism and 
Communism have nothing in common’ and, while admitting 
that ‘terrible, horrible things have been done in the name of 
Socialism’ by Communist parties, nevertheless leaps at the 
prospect of a new start being made under the auspices of col- 
lective leadership and declares that it is time for ‘individual 
Socialists and Communists to begin talking one with another 
[sic] very seriously . . . about the issues that divide them, in 
the hope that they may . . . succeed in building on what is 
agreed between them a basis for reuniting the world working- 
class movement for a common struggle against capitalism, 
imperialism and reaction.’ The categories in which Professor 
Cole expresses himself are so outworn that it might be possible 
to neglect his article completely, were it not for the fact that it is 
precisely reactions of this kind that the popular front agitation 
is intended to excite. What does Mr. Palme Dutt mean when 
he talks of an ‘effort from below’ to achieve unity between the 
Labour movement and the Communist Party? He means 
people like Professor Cole trying to dissolve the Labour move- 
ment from within in the name of a mythical Socialism, which 
never existed in the past and which could certainly never 
exist in 1956. He means infiltration of the trade unions, the 
stirring-up of feeling about automation and the inducing of the 
odd innocent MP abroad to make kind statements about East 
Germany. In Britain the gain from this may be minute, but in 
Europe the damage could be extensive. 

The remedy is uncertain. To advise some Left-wing intellec- 
tuals to think deeper and betteris probably a counsel of despair, 
but, happily, the worst examples of inadaptation to the modern 
world seem to come from ah older generation. The Labour 
leaders should persist in their attitude and, if necessary, be 
prepared to be tough with those of their followers who do not 
do likewise. This does not mean the rejection of all advances 
by the Russian Government, but it does mean continued 
suspicion of Communist political activities in the West. What- 
ever changes may have come over Russia recently, the leader- 
ship in the Western Communist parties remains the same as it 
was under Stalin. After their past behaviour it is for them to 
prove themselves innocent. The only way for them to do this 
would be to cease their attempts to disrupt Social Democrat 
trade union and political movements. 


THE EARNINGS RULE 


PARADOX of social policy is that the Beveridge 
Biceun was so simple in its intention and the National 
Insurance Acts are so complicated in their administra- 
tion. The latest example of this complexity is the ‘earnings rule’ 
on which the National Insurance Advisory Committee has 
just reported; it is an example worthy of consideration because 
the legal niceties conceal a minor scandal. 

Under the old-age pension schemes, until 1948, men over 
sixty-five (sixty for women) got a pension regardless of their 
circumstances. After 1948 the old-age pension was changed 
into a ‘retirement benefit’; before you can draw it, even though 
you have paid for it, you have to retire and you are now only 
allowed to earn £2 a week without your pension falling shilling 
for shilling with your earnings. The majority of the Advisory 
Committee now recommend that this limit be raised to £2 10s., 
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Tue full alphabetical index of contents and contributors to 
Volume 195 of the Spectator (July-December, 1955) is now 
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with a complicated sliding scale of penalties for Carning, The 
grounds for this retirement principle are laid down in the 
Beveridge Report. The first is financial. The present retire. 
ment pensions cost more than people paid in, and so gj 
sorts of devices are used to keep them from being paid oy 
The best, from this point of view, is the retirement provision 
because manifestly if people are earning they are not starving 
The second reason for the restriction, implicit in the legis 
tion, is a sort of social, psychological point. It was thought 
to be bad for people to work when they might retire and bad 
for them to get two sources of income that would raise their 
standard of living above that of earners in lower age-groups, 

Reasonable though these secondary social objections may 
seem, they are in fact based upon hidden assumptions which 
are either false or quite contrary to most other social policy, 
Their falsity can be seen partly from their effects. There are 
1,340,000 people affected, of whom the majority are women 
and many of whom are widows under sixty. They are, there. 
fore, most of them capable of work—certainly of part-time 
work. This work would be of great value to the economy in 
its present state (in conditions of unemployment, of course, 
old-age pensions would have to be raised to boost demand), 
Medical evidence suggests that adequate work would be bene. 
ficial for many of the pensioners. Financial reasons for the 
‘earnings rule’ have therefore to be very strong in order to 
stand against the arguments for its abolition from economic 
need and mental and physical health. 

The argument for a retirement provision as a qualification 
for receiving benefit, seen clearly, is a financial one. Even in 
this respect it is illogical. It does not apply to those over 
seventy, nor does it apply to those who receive incomes from 
sources other than earnings—dividends or profits. It is equiva- 
lent to a tax on work. 

The majority say it would cost a subst@ntial figure to pay 
full pensions to those still at work; figures of over £70,000,00 
have been suggested. These figures ignore the receipts in 
income tax and indirect taxes from the earnings of the pen 
sioners; they ignore the reduction in demands on the National 
Assistance Board which would result from the greater pros- 
perity of these people; they ignore the benefit to the nation 
of more people at work. It is arguable that the net cost to 
the Exchequer of abolishing the earnings rule would be nil. 

But economics is not all. There is an additional argument 
from equity against the earnings rule. Here is a scheme which 
is supposed to be insurance. Most superannuation schemes 
allow you to earn when you retire; but not the Welfare State's 
itself. It refuses because of a probably misguided economic 
argument. But even if the argument were correct, it is worth 
remembering that this generation of pensioners is a generation 
reared in adversity, schooled in depression. Their unearned 
incomes are low because they never earned enough to save. 
They have to face a high-cost retirement with low-cost eaft- 
ings to prepare them for it. 

The scheme proposed by the majority is illogical and com- 
plex. Instead of accepting the verdict of the majority, therefore 
—and, still more foolishly, trying to write it into what was 
originally a Private Member’s Bill—the Minister would be 
well advised to listen to the minority on his committee, 
although they are only academics and not big trade union 
bosses. They point out that any modification of the scheme 
will be complicated and expensive to administer; that it give 
poor people, already worried by advancing years, difficult 
problems to face when life should in fact be easier for them 
their terms of reference do not allow them to say that the 
country is impoverishing itself for the sake of an irrelevant 
principle based upon bad accounting. 
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AS YOU WERE 


say that the result of the North Atlantic Council meeting 
in Paris was disappointing is putting it mildly. With the 
exception of M. Pineau’s plan for a World Economic Develop- 
meat Agency, which failed to arouse much enthusiasm among 
the delegates of other countries, no detailed proposals for 
ible transformations of NATO seem to have been put 
forward at all. The Council has agreed on a committee of three 
ministers ‘to advise . . . on ways and means to improve and 
extend NATO co-operation in non-military fields and to de- 
velop greater unity within the Atlantic community,’ and this 
shelving of the most important problems with which the West 
is faced hardly corresponds to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s qualifica- 
tion of the alliance as ‘robust and virile.” What seems to have 
happened is that a combination of insufficient preparation and 
general reluctance to surrender any fraction of national 
sovereignty sterilised the discussions on NATO's future from 
the start. Strictly nothing was accomplished at Paris, and it 
looks as though the Foreign Ministers did not, in fact, try very 
hard to accomplish anything. Yet the problem of NATO’s 
future is an urgent one. Delay in changing the structure of the 
alliance may lead to its succumbing to the internal stresses, 
which Russian policy is only too ready to exploit. The Foreign 
Ministers should think longer and quicker in future. 


THE SILENT SEMINARISTS 


By Our Industrial Correspondent 


thas rarely been necessary to take the Daily Herald’s pro- 

nouncements seriously since it became the weak left arm of 
the People; but its silences are sometimes significant, and its 
reluctance to pontificate about automation is one of them. 
When the Standard dispute broke out, the editorial winches 
creaked in their predetermined way, delivering the routine 
load of abuse of the Government to the Herald pithead. But 
thereafter silence fell, because the Herald had no idea what 
the union line, let alone the TUC line, was going to be. Would 
the Standard workers be condemned for folly? Or praised for 
firmness? Nobody in the TUC knew; and everybody, not least 
the editor of the Herald, realised why nobody knew. The TUC 
was paying the price for letting itself be captained by a figure- 
head rather than a helmsman. It had made no advance plan to 
cope with the coming automation crisis; and when the crisis 
caught it, it was helpless. 

Some employers, admittedly, might still take the line that it 
isnone of the unions’ business. They would be unwise; for, as 
Coventry events have shown, if the unions do not act other less 
accountable groups will, and take credit for their action. The 
Standard Company was tactless to push ahead with its auto- 
mation plans without making certain that its workers were on 
its side. But the company can legitimately answer that it 
was encouraged to do so, in the absence of any direct negative 
from the TUC; and, again, the blame slides back on to the 
TUC’s leadership. And to the charge of inaction the TUC has 
made but feeble reply. It has been investigating automation; 
discussions have been held, views exchanged, and culs-de-sac 





PANIC-CREATING INTELLIGENCE 


SMOKING can cause lung cancer ... that is the verdict which Mr. 
Robert Turton, the Minister of Health, will give to the nation today. 
—Daily Sketch, May 7. 

THE Minister oF HEALTH’s statement . . . is refreshingly free from 
the dogmatism and the panic-creating propaganda we have had for 
80 long. The direct connection between smoking and lung cancer has 
hot yet been proved.— Daily Sketch, Mav 8 
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thoroughly explored; but so far the only positive result of its 
deliberations appears to have been the convening of an inter- 
national seminar, for more discussions (it is to be held next 
week; presided over by, and given the benefit of the advice of, 
the President of the National Union of Boot and Shoe Opera- 
tives: evidently the habit of bringing up the hay after the horse 
has been stolen is not exclusive to Downing Street). What is 
needed is not seminars, not speeches, but a simple and forth- 
right statement of the TUC’s views and intentions. 


Portrait of the Week 


oT for the first time, events in Cyprus provide the 

week’s saddest story; with the Executive Council’s 
decision that the two Cypriots under sentence of death 
for terrorist activities must hang; and with the offer of a 
£10,000 reward for the capture of the EOKA leader, George 
Grivas. The execution of the two terrorists—or, as it will be 
considered everywhere except in Britain, the murder of the two 
patriots—could only inflame Cypriot, Greek and world opinion 
against the British: and no good will come out of the offer of 
rewards for informers. On the rare occasions where such bribes 
work, their effect is wholly bad; the atmosphere created where 
informers flourish is foetid enough to destroy the credit of their 
employers. But the chances of their working must be small; any 
Cypriot who informed on Grivas would have to spend all the 
£10,000, and more, on his first year’s life insurance premium. 

Elsewhere—except in North Africa, where the news from 
Algiers and Morocco remains as bad as bad can be—the 
relaxation of international tension has continued; particularly 
in the Middle East, where the Hammarskjéld.mission appears 
to have achieved its immediate objects. But the longer-term 
problems, of arms and the men who carry them, have not been 
resolved by the experts who have been considering them in 
London and in Paris. At the end of the discussions on disarma- 
ment and on the future of NATO, it can fairly be said that the 
public are no wiser thdh they were before the discussions 
opened. All that has happened is that the Paris conference has 
left the impression that NATO in some form is desirable and 
necessary, but cannot continue; and the London conference 
has left the impression that the present level of armaments 
is undesirable and unnecessary, but must continue. 

At home, automation continued to nag. The Standard Com- 
pany at least has the consolation that it confronted the 
country with the problem, fair and square, for the first time. 
A report—‘of the first importance,’ according to the Govern- 
ment—from the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research is to appear next week; in the meantime, the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union has been trying to make up its mind 
what line to take. British airways have been in trouble again; 
hardly was a truce patched up over the new BEA appointments 
than the maintenance workers declared certain engines ‘black,’ 
refusing to touch them unless the decision to let them be main- 
tained by private enterprise—the manufacturers—is rescinded. 
Silly though this decision is, it is a natural consequence of the 
resentment caused when men think they are being pushed 
around for political purposes. 

The Conservatives cannot have entered into the local election 
campaign with any great ‘confidence, in view of the recent 
public opinion polls; the chief question to be decided is: Which 
party will apathy affect most? But on balance the Government 
has had an easier time of it since the B. and K. visit—though 
Mr. Macmillan has had to warn that he who has squeezed us 
tighter may soon squeeze us tighter yet. The only subject on 
which has been heard the familiar sound of ministerial knuckles 
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sharply rapped, is smoking and lung cancer; the news had 
unwisely been leaked that Mr. Turton would have something 
fresh and important to say—and he had not. 

It remains to be discovered, too, what precisely Commander 
Lionel Crabb was doing when he met his—presumed—death 
on April 19. The Prime Minister managed to enjoy the worst 
of both worlds by telling the Commons that he knew nothing 
about it, and that in any case it would not be in the public 
interest to divulge the facts. 

Still, on balance it was a cheerful week; largely because the 
sun shone, even on the Cup Final, in which Manchester com- 
pleted the double. The Royal Academy opened with Moderns 
jostling the Ancients; Sir Alfred Munnings appears to have been 
shocked less by the pictures than the scruffiness of the artists. 
The Vic-Wells celebrated its 25th birthday with pzans of 
deserved applause from all sides. Dr. Edith Summerskill was 
brought to unaccustomred silence by hecklers. A British car 
won at Silverstone. And an English team beat Brazil at 
Wembley. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


i is activities of Mr. Robert Turton are becoming almost 
as alarming to the student of politics as they are obvi- 
ously intended to be to the more susceptible members 
of the public. A few weeks ago I criticised this publicity- 
conscious Minister of Health for officially advocating the use 
of the poliomyelitis vaccine. I argued that it is no part of the 
duty of a politician who is on his way through the Ministry of 
Health to the House of Lords to offer what is in effect profes- 
sional medical advice to parents whose children he does not 
know. In the following week the British Medical Journal 
devoted a leading article to the point and gave it its expert 
and powerful support. Since then, probably coincidentally, the 
propaganda on behalf of the vaccine has noticeably diminished, 
but Mr. Turton has burst out again this week with an enviably 
equivocal statement about the relationship between smoking 
and lung cancer. Mr. Turton, of course, is an expert on neither 
poliomyelitis vaccine nor lung cancer. Nor am I, and I do not 
intend to discuss them as such. I am again interested solely 
in the Minister’s usurpation of the medical practitioner’s duties. 
If we go on like this Ministers of Health will have to start 
taking the Hippocratic oath. 

There ‘seem to me to be three points at issue. The first in- 
volves the position of the Minister of Health if he gets into the 
habit of issuing medical bulletins. It is, said the British Medi- 
cal Journal, a ‘farcical and dangerous’ position ‘because he 
cannot escape the suspicion that to some extent [he] may be 
influenced by political considerations. This can be said with- 
out calling in question Mr. Turton’s sincerity. Mr. Turton and 
Miss Hornsby-Smith want to show the masses they are just as 
keen on health as Mr. Bevan appeared to be. . . .” The danger 
surely needs no emphasising: the danger that some future 
Minister of Health might, in order to achieve popularity or 
make his name, launch on an unsuspecting and, by then, in- 
doctrinated public a drug which had not been properly tested. 
Today it all seems harmless enough. The Minister has this 
week merely uttered a cautionary word about cancer-producing 
agents in tobacco smoke. But it is not beyond the bounds of 
possibility that a future Minister might, for any one of several 
conceivable reasons, bring all the instruments of propaganda 
at his disposal to bear against the doctors who had discovered 
that smoking was a cause of migraine or flat feet. 

The second point is that it is extremely dangerous to en- 
courage people to look to some central authority as the fount 
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of wisdom—especially in matters such as this. 1984, when it 
comes, may not be as obviously horrific as Orwell described 
it; but if the present trends continue it will be essentially true 
and every field of human activity and interest will have its Big 
Brother, speaking in the same accents as Mr. Robert Turton. 
I am quite sure that an important battle is being fought in 
Britain just now to prevent the means of communication, the 
channels by which ideas reach the public, becoming centralised, 
The battle will only be won if people continue to believe tha 
the freedom of thinkers and artists and of the professions ig 
worth preserving. This freedom is not threatened directly; no 
one is going to try to censor the British Medical Journal or the 
Lancet. It is threatened by the growing assumption that it jg 
possible to erect above the professional man an omniscient, 
omnicompetent authority, a Big Brother who can do no wrong 

On the same day as he made his statement about smoking, 
Mr. Turton told the House of Commons that it would be pre- 
mature to make any changes in the National Health Service 
at the moment. This struck me as an odd and revealing coing- 
dence. Most people are agreed—and, in opposition, Conserya- 
tives were agreed also—that the success of any health service 
depends on the efficiency of the general practitioners. Good 
medicine depends on the doctor knowing his patient and, 
ideally, this implies a particular relationship between doctor 
and patient; even a specialist is likely to be more effective if, in 
a difficult case, he can turn confidently to the general practi- 
tioner who has sent the patient. There is no weaker point in the 
National Health Service than general practice, and there was 
no indication in Mr. Turton’s statement to the House of 
Commons on Monday that he intends during the next three 
years to pit his and his department’s minds to the task of 
improving its quality. There is no reason for being surprised 
about this. I have met some of the medical advisers at the 
Ministry of Health: sincere and conscientious men they are, 
but they have long since ceased to be doctors and become 
medical bureaucrats. 

Here is the third danger. It does not matter how good 
their qualifications are, how genuine and varied their exper- 
ence has been, professional men once drawn into the Govem- 
ment machine become more a part of their departments (or the 
departments which they are advising) than a part of the profes- 
sion to which they still formally belong. It is worth pointing 
out that the important changes in the schools examinations 
system which were introduced after the war were the dream- 
children of civil servants. I am not arguing whether the decision 
to introduce them was right or not; the simple fact remains that 
the decision had almost nothing to do with George Tomlinson, 
the Minister of Education at the time, but quite a lot to do with 
Sir John Maud, who spent seven years at the Ministry of 
Education between the Ministry of Food and the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power. Again, my point does not rest on the specific 
decisions taken; it rests solely on the danger of subordinating 
the opinions of professional men to bureaucrats. 

If the House of Lords could take some time off from debat- 
ing subjects which have already been debated in the House of 
Commons it might discuss the functions of the Ministry of 
Health. Paging Lord Hailsham—and Lord Altrincham, if only 
he were there. 


EVENT OF THE WEEK INTELLIGENCE 


. THE EVENT of the week was undoubtedly the publication of the 
first volume of Sir Winston Churchill's History of the English-Speaking 
Peoples.—Spectator, April 27, p. 565. 

THE MOST IMPORTANT event of the week has been the fantastic dinner 
given by the Labour Party to Marshal Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev. 
—Spectator, April 27, p. 565. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


on TUESDAY MORNING the Cyprus Executive Council decided 
that Michael Karaolis and Andreas Demetriou, sentenced to 
death for terrorist activities in Cyprus, must be hanged; and the 
date fixed for their execution, according to The Times corre- 
spondent in Nicosia, was May 10. Forty years ago, on May 10, 
19/6, a letter appeared in a London newspaper over the 
signature of Bernard Shaw. A man who takes ‘up arms to 
achieve his country’s independence, Shaw argued, ‘is doing only 
what English will do, if it is their misfortune to be invaded and 
conquered. The fact that he knows that his enemies will not 
respect his rights if they catch him, and that he must, therefore, 
ght with a rope round his neck, increases the risk, but adds in 
the same measure to his glory in the eyes of his compatriots, 
and of disinterested admirers of patriotism throughout the 
world. It is absolutely impossible to slaughter a man in this 
position without making him a martyr and a hero, even though 
the day before the rising he may have been only a minor poet.’ 
Shaw was talking about his fellow-countrymen, and events were 
to prove him right. The execution of the leaders of the 1916 
Rising proved to be the beginning of the end of English rule 
in Ireland; Irish public opinion, which had been almost solidly 
against the rising, had a year later become almost equally solid 
against the English. To shoot a man in the back in cold blood 
(and a fellow-countryman at that) is an odious way of taking 
up arms to achieve the independence of one’s country; and of 
course there is no doubt that the law of Cyprus demands the 


death penalty. But once more martyrs are being made whose ° 


memory will work powerfully against us. Will we never learn? 
* ~ * 


ON A FLYING VISIT to Israel, I spent one night at Nahal Oz, a 
kibbutz on the Gaza strip. The land of the kibbutz runs along 
the frontier, and its buildings are only 600 yards away from it. 
Founded only two years ago, Nahal Oz has a long way to go 
before it attains the bourgeois splendour and comfort of 
Degania or Afiquim or any of the other long-established 
kibbuizim. At the moment, though a great deal has been done, 
conditions are spartan. After an exceedingly uncomfortable 
night [ slunk to the wash house at about 7.45—under the eyes 
of girls who had been digging and hoeing since 6 o’clock— 
feeling more than usually effete. Everybody in the kibbutz 
works extremely hard all day, and at night the men guard the 
floodlit barbed wire which surrounds the buildings. The mem- 
bers of Nahal Oz are of course an élite group. Only rather 
remarkable people would choose to lead such a life—a life 
which naturally makes them less tolerant of Britain’s perennial 
appeasement of the Arabs than other Israelis manage to be, 
but even they are very far from being bellicose, in spite of the 
strain they live under. It was driven home to me the day after 
I left. One of them, seeing Arabs from Egypt reaping some of 
the kibbutz’s corn, rode up to shoo them away. Covered by 
some Egyptian soldiers, they dragged him from his horse and 
took him across the frontier. His body was returned after 
lunch. He had been shot at close range, his eyes had been gouged 
outand his body had been otherwise mutilated. . 
* a * 

| CANNOT UNDFRSTAND why the London critics were so cool 
about Peter Ustinov’s The Empty Chair, which I saw at the 
Bristol Old Vic. It has some characteristic Ustinovian fail- 
igs; it is contrived, and full of blather. But the contrivance 
makes good theatre; and blather the like of this we have not 
heard, taore’s the pity, since the days of Shaw. I would have 
only One serious criticism. Mr. Ustinov allows the little nigger 
boys of the French Revolution, Hébert, Danton and Robes- 
Pierre, to bind themselves in the cords of their own arrogance, 


and to depart via the tumbril, at the rate of one per act. But 
there are four acts: in the last we are left with the Terror’s 
survivors; and though these men may have been food for 
interval rumination (‘Collot d’Herbois? Wasn’t he the one 
who . . .?’) they cannot quite hold the stage. A better idea, 
perhaps, would have been to have a more deliberately anti- 
climatical epilogue on the St. Joan pattern. Still, by this time 
the audience (a full house: Bristol paid no attention to London 
carpings) were on the play’s side; mildly regretful, rather than 
resentful, at the comparative let-down. I am certain that The 
Empty Chair could be a money-spinner in the West End, 
provided it is given a suitable cast. The parts are so eminently 
actable that they cry out for virtuoso performers who can be 
watched with delight even by those in whom the play fails 
to suspend disbelief. 

* . * 
THE HOME OFFICE reply in the adjournment debate on the 
Casement diaries was, even by Home Office standards, a classic 
of misinformed evasiveness. Mr. Montgomery Hyde had asked 
for an investigation by experts into the diaries’ authenticity; 
Mr. Deedes’s reply was that the Home Office could not accept 
this, on principle, because it ‘would be giving from official 
sources information detrimental to the character of a man who 
had been a prisoner.’ Indeed? A pity the Home Office did not 
remember this ‘important principle’ forty years ago when it 
was busy spreading around copies of the diaries in order to 
discredit Casement. The contents of the diaries are not in ques- 
tion. All that has been asked for is an investigation whether or 
not they are authentic. Nothing more need be disclosed. Mr. 
Deedes’s second reason for refusal was even less convincing. 
‘The embers of controversy,’ he thought, ‘might be fanned to a 
flame’ by an investigation. But an investigation would settle 
the controversy once and for all; whereas the lack of it means 
that bitterness on the subject will remain. 

* *” > 
I SHALL BE OUT of London on the night of the Royal Society's 
conversazione, so once again I shall miss an occasion which 
always offers many strange glimpses up the side-alleys of 
scientific research. As usual there will be a great many exhibits 
whose titles seem more indicative of recently discovered 
essays by Edward Lear than of ‘exhibits of scientific interest.’ 
Why, for example, ‘a juvenile armoured Dinosaur’? Or ‘how 
spring mechanisms make flapping flight cheaper’? I never knew 
that there was any flapping flight except among birds and 
insects which are not, presumably, worried about cost one way 
or another. But I could certainly do with a ‘compandor to 
reduce the effect of noise and cross-talk in a telephone system.” 
The only system I have at the moment for dealing with cross- 
talk on the telephone is to put up the receiver, and this tends 
to lead to even more tedious trouble. Yes, I’m sorry I shall 
miss this conversazione. 

*. ” * 
THE STARS in their courses may dominate the public press but 
they do not necessarily command the public purse. A gala 
charity performance of one of the films of Miss Gina Lollo- 
brigida, attended by the young lady herself, was recently put on 
itt Zurich to help the population of Southern Italy to repair the 
damage done in last winter’s catastrophic storms. Miss Lollo- 
brigida afterwards declared that nowhere in Europe had she 
been so enthusiastically received as she was by the distin- 
guished and opulent crowd of 1,300 people. The sponsors of 
the occasion could hardly wait to assess the contents of the 
collection boxes. When they were opened, the sum total of the 
donations was 34 francs, 82 centimes. PHAROS 
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Wards of the State 


By CHARLES CURRAN 


HERE are three words that no British politician ever 

dares to use in public; the words ‘the lower classes.’ A 

taboo of terrifying strength surrounds them and all 

their equivalents. It dates approximately from 1867, when 
household suffrage began. Ever since then, to suggest that some 
voters are inferior to others has been politically explosive— 
as Lord Salisbury discovered in 1886, when he attacked 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill by proclaiming that people ‘such 
as the Irish and the Hottentots’ were unfitted by nature for 
democracy. Joseph Chamberlain noted in dismay that 
Salisbury’s words were ‘as bad as anything could be’ in their 
electoral effects. I propose to break the taboo. No assessment 
of our contemporary politics can be either accurate or honest 
unless it recognises explicitly the existence of the lower classes 
in the British electorate. For today these classes hold a power 
of veto greater by far than anybody has ever dreamed of giving 
to the House of Lords. They are the skeletons in the ballot box. 
By the lower classes | mean those men and women voters 
who are endowed with less than average intelligence. Sir 
Francis Galton showed, as long ago as 1869, that mental 
ability in this country is distributed symmetrically above 
and below a median average. Since Galton wrote, the measure- 
ment of mental ratios has been brought to precision; and 
some authoritative conclusions on the distribution of intelli- 
gence are set out in detail by Sir Cyril Burt in the latest 
edition of his standard work The Subnormal Mind (Oxford 
University Press, 1955). They may be summarised thus: 
‘About 2 people per 1,000 have mental ratios above 150; 


such persons are generally found either in the higher pro- 
fessions or in important administrative posts. Two per cent. 
have mental ratios above 130, 10 per cent. above 115. About 
three-quarters of the population have mental ratios ranging 
from 115 down to 85. Ten per cent. have mental ratios between 
85 and 70; these are generally regarded as dull or backward. 


Below 70 
defectives.’ 

Apply these percentages to the British electorate. Almost 
four million voters come within Sir Cyril Burt’s categories 
of people whose intelligence is either low-average or below 
average. Altogether they form nearly one-eighth of the 
electorate. !They are the lower classes whose political impor- 
tance I wish to examine. 

At the bottom are the feckless, inadequate people, weak 
in mind and in character, who live disordered lives of improvi- 
dent muddle. From this group came many of the squalid 
families that shocked the social conscience of Britain when 
they were brought to light by evacuation in 1940; they were 
vividly pictured in the women’s report Our Towns—A Close- 
Up (Oxford University Press, 1943). In spite of full employ- 
ment, house-building, and extended social services, they are 
still with us—as many post-war accounts testify. They are 
described, for instance, in Problem Families, a report published 
in 1947 on social work in Liverpool and Manchester (Pacifist 
Service Units, 56 Grove Street, Liverpool), which said, ‘Most 
of the mothers, and nearly half the fathers, in these families 
must be regarded as inefficient—the mothers disorderly and 
incompetent in the management of the home and children, 
the fathers unable to hold down any better work than casual 
labouring.” They are described too in that illuminating piece 
of social history The Deprived and the Privileged (Routledge, 
1953) by Miss B. M. Spinley, which shows the well-to-do 


come the feeble-minded and the ineducable 
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sub-normals of Paddington living rather as they might in an 
African kraal. 

Above this level are the large numbers who pass Sheltered 
lives in unskilled routine jobs, inhabiting a sub-standard worlg 
adapted to their mental capacity in its patterns, habits ang 
amusements. (Sir Cyril Burt gives the average unskilled 
labourer a mental ratio of 80, against the professional man’s 
135.) Both layers have this in common: they need (and they 
welcome) care, protection, supervision. Unless they get these 
things some of them will be forced, by their inadequacy, into 
law-breaking. They want decisions to be made for them, no 
by them. The Welfare State provides for them in sickness 
disability and old age; it educates their children and feeds 
the children at school; it laps them round with agencies to 
help in any difficulty. They live, in fact, in a state of social 
tutelage. They are refugees from the sphere of personal 
decision. 

Now they are not at all a new phenomenon. Britain has 
always had her lower classes. What is new about them is the 
method of caring for them. In the Middle Ages the Church 
looked after them. In pre-industrial England the upper classes 
looked after them—obeying the tradition that it was the duty 
of the better-off to care for the less fortunate. But the industrial 
revolution, expressed in the gospel of /aissez-faire, flung them 
for the first time in our history on their own resources, All 
our social-reform politics for a hundred years have been con- 
cerned with undoing that disaster. Socialism, between 1945 
and 1951, merely completed the process that Toryism had 
started a century before. The Welfare State has nationalised 
the social conscience of Toryism. But the lower classes, the 
wards of the State, have always been there. Even the most 
vocal advocate of the doctrine that all men are born equal 
recognises, in practice, that these people must be protected, 
You cannot thrust full responsibility on a man with a mental 
ratio of 75 or 70; to talk as though you could, or should, is 
both cruel and unreal. 

And they always will be there. Mental ability, or the lack 
of it, is largely a matter of heredity, not of upbringing. h 
spite of the Lysenkos of the Left, the dull cannot be made 
less dull by education, or more social services, or better 
houses—desirable as these things are. For intelligence is innate, 
and where it is lacking it cannot be supplied by parity of 
esteem, or as a reward for voting the right way. No changes 
in environment, no social reconstruction however drastic, will 
lift the four millions to a higher mental level. Their poverty 
can be ended, and is being ended. But they will always b 
inferior. They are the reason why we had to establish a Welfare 
State, and why we must continue to maintain it. 

Now the four millions have votes, which are just as good 
as other people’s. For half a century they have provided 
British Socialism with a standing army, a permanent credit 
balance open for drafts at every election. They are a bloc thal 
it has been easy to manipulate, for two reasons. They want- 
and who can blame them?—a government that will guarantet 
their tutelage; that will insulate them from the strains and 
stresses that they are unfitted to bear; that will subtract from 
their wages and from the money they spend on tobacco and 
alcohol the sums required to enable the State to do for them 
what they are literally incapable of doing for themselves 
Offer them these inducements, and they will vote for you 
The other reason why the Left has found it easy to mobili 
them is psychological rather than economic. Mental inferionll 
does not exist in a vacuum; it is often partnered by resentment 
and bitterness. The Socialist appeal—based as it largely 1s 08 
envy, malice and hatred—finds a receptive audience among 
the low mental ratios, as it does among those of higher intelli 
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ence who are maladjusted. These are the people who are 

er to believe that their woes are in their stars, not them- 
selves; who see capitalism in paranoic terms as a structure 
founded on plottings, conspiracies, Machiavellian schemings 
fooutwitthe common man. 

But if past British history is any guide, the tutelage public 
isa social danger only when it is not being adequately cared 
for. Now that it is being cared for, it is far less easy (as the 
iast election showed) to mobilise it for the Left. 

This standing army of handicapped voters constitutes a 

anent veto against any attempt to dismantle the Welfare 
State. Does this fact condemn the Tory Party to a ‘me-too’ 
competition with the Left? I do not think so. 

The problem that confronts Toryism now is how to maintain 
the Welfare State without gearing the whole population to 
the tutelary level. The duty of tutelage must be accepted (and 
this is easy, for it is in the bloodstream of Tory tradition). 
But it need not, and must not, distract Toryism from its main 
task of stimulating and expanding the creation of wealth. 
Even in narrowly electoral terms, there is no conflict here. 
For the tutelage public also stands to gain from the enlarge- 
ment of our national productivity—the source from which 
their sheltered status is paid for. The pressures of tutelage 
have dominated British domestic politics for two generations. 
Now that the Welfare State has been achieved, the question 
of tutelage can be regarded as settled. The spotlight must 
turn to the productive classes. 

It is no secret that the Tory Party is now busy once more, 
as it was between 1945 and 1950, with the job of pioneer 
thinking. It is preparing to face the future at the next election 
in 1960, and afterwards. A new ferment has begun. Some 
of that ferment must—and I have no doubt will—swirl around 
the problem of the wards of the State. 


Styles and Stylists 


By BASIL TAYLOR 

HE opening last week of the Council of Industrial 
[bse new exhibition centre in the Haymarket is 

an occasion as significant as the establishment of the 
Arts Council, for both demonstrate the cleavage between the 
opinion and taste of the majority and that of a now officially 
sponsored minority, in this case the designers, manufacturers 
and buyers of the products on view. The Council’s intention 
is, simply, to decrease the one and increase the other. It hopes, 
I am sure, not to establish absolutes in the matter of appear- 
ance—Ernest Race furniture or Lucienne Day textiles—but 
all the same it does work on the understanding that there are 
certain standards in the use of materials, in workmanship 
and finish as well as in less easily definable qualities, standards 
which are not automatically related to the taste of the majority. 
These standards are formed by combining certain current 
esthetic generalisations with the claims of functionalism, 
meaning mechanical efficiency. economy in production and 
materials and handiness—handles which fit the hand, chairs 
which fit the back. There is another intellectual view of the 
matter proposed by Mr. Reyner Banham in some Architectural 
Review articles and recently in a Third Programme talk which 
deserves notice at this moment, as it might seem to calm the 
fears of those who worry about Councils and Institutes and 
cultural élite. 

If, implicitly at least, the Council’s policy suggests that the 
customer does not necessarily know best, Mr. Banham seeks 
to prove that the customer knows what he wants—-even if he 
1S Not aware of the sociological and psychological reasons for 
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his choice—and that the appearance of objects should reflect 
such preferences and desires rather than some esthetic of 
industrial design imposed by this designer or that. ‘Man, not 
the product,’ he says, ‘is the end in view.’ In the content, ‘man’ 
seems to be related to those composite and hypothetical 
creatures formulated by the social scientists whose methods 
and vocabulary cast such an oracular spell upon some people 
today. In exposing his ideas, Mr. Banham has beea accustomed 
to concentrate upon such objects as cars and motor-cycles 
and has plausibly demonstrated that the appearance of the 
modern motor-cycle, say, reflects the user’s desire to identify 
himself with a rapidly changing technology and its 
consequences. 

There are motor-cycles as well at teapots in the Haymarket 
Centre, but one important difference between these things 
needs to be remembered. The cycle is a modern machine with 
a short history. Except for the veteran-fancier, its desirability, 
as Mr. Banham has shown, is linked with technological 
advances in construction, with improvements in performance, 
above all with the character of its fastest racing types. These 
notions are inevitably connected with ideas of progress and 
modernity which lead to a dynamic interest in the object’s 
appearance. The condition of teapots—and teaspoons and arm- 
chairs—is exactly the opposite. These things have a long 
history and the influence of technology upon their structure 
and appearance is neither so obvious nor so radical. In making 
a choice most people do not look for experiment, formal 
development, associations of modernity of the rocket and 
space-travel kind, but for tradition, conservatism, cosiness and 
respectability—‘all right for the garden, but I wouldn’t like 
it in the house.’ Between these extremes come such things as 
refrigerators and washing machines in which the claims of 
manifest modernity and technical efficiency conflict with the 
ideal of cosiness; the kitchen must save labour, operate as 
efficiently as a laboratory but not look like one. This conflict 
can be viewed in reverse in the case of those who design 
experimental chairs and use vehicles belonging to the infancy 
of car production. 

Should we then treat armchairs as if they were motor- 
cycles, and if so could we look forward to a period of enter- 
prise and inventiveness? The attitude to the appearance of 
motor-cycles is altered by the engineer and the world he 
develops. What alters the attitude to chairs? Mr. Banham’s 
answer would be those who control modern media of mass 
communication. But a further question needs to be put—who 
is to influence them? Is it, as he seems to suggest, the 
sociologists and social psychologists who would claim to know 
the desires, ambitions and fantasies of the public? Is the 
designer to be a ‘stylist,’ interpreting their findings in terms of 
objects, forming canteens of silver for twenty-year-old urban 
working-class brides with a secondary-modern school educa- 
tion? Or, as I imagine the Council of Industrial Design would 
prefer, is the mover to be the designer, one who does not neglect 
the social aspects of function, but who does not feel it necessary 
to be a slave to the social scientist and follow the methods 
of a Johnny Ray? 

The industrial designer serves as many if not more masters 
than the architect and needs to have a peculiar sensitivity 
to public requirements on every level, but his usefulness 
depends perhaps most of all upon a refusal to bind himself 
absolutely to any orthodoxy, whether that be inspired by the 
machine itself or by an antiquarian attitude to the history of 
styie, to market research or to the findings of sociology or 
psychology. There is no other field in which both education and 
official sponsorship are offered such complicated and subtle 
problems. 
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The Salary Squeeze 


By M. R. J. ANDERSON 


. HE Credit Squeeze’ has had a great conquest as a 


catch phrase; it peppers us daily from The Times and 

the tabloids, from the Third and Workers’ Playtime. 
What a boon it has been to the managers of our banks as a 
dignified version of ‘Please teacher, it wasn’t me!’ It covers 
a difficult interview all over like a cloak; calling on Mr. Butler’s 
name (it is still to him all good bankers burn candles) brings 
the most recalcitrant customer quickly to heel. 

But outside the manager’s room another squeeze has been 
going on, not for the last year, but for the last sixteen. 
The bank clerk still hardly realises that his salary scale, 
once his guarantee of security, makes sense only when the 
terms in which it is expressed are stable. To have a fixed 
scale based on a cheapening pound is in effect the same thing 
as having a stable pound and a salary scale diminishing year 
by year. If his employers had announced such a scale in the 
days of the stable pound before 1939 it would have been 
greeted as a great scandal. or as a fantastic Gilbertian drollery. 
But the equivalent, a scale arbitrarily increased at a slower 
rate than that at which the pound is shrinking, has been half 
accepted by bank staffs as an Act of God, until they have 
been reduced to little more than subsistence level. 

The Salary Squeeze which is crushing the bank clerk has 
also operated to some extent on all the salaried middle classes. 
They have all been gulled by the gigantic confidence trick of 
inflation. Their employers (strange allies to Mr. Bevan!) are 
eliminating them as a class; the small margin of money that 
enabled them to follow their customary way of life and enjoy 
their modest cultural luxuries has gone. And the banks in par- 
ticular have not scrupled to play their part in this destruction 
by sheltering behind inflation to better themselves at the 
expense of their staffs. 


Unfortunately for the present staffs, banks are under no 
pressure to make theirs an attractive calling for men. They 
have sharply curtailed their recruitment of youths, possibly 
with a wary eye on the science-fiction potentialities of auto- 
mation, which might considerably reduce the need for large 
permanent staffs. In the place of the young men, girls, who 
are well able to cope with the routine jobs of mechanised 
book-keeping. are being engaged in increasing numbers. With 
their ‘ten-year careers’ come the automatic resignations that 
cut the pensions bill, but at the same time place an increas- 
ing burden of responsibility on the older staffs. Not that the 
banks have any need to tempt these older men to remain. 
Over-recruiting thirty years ago has produced staffs heavily 
weighted with men in their forties, who have long passed 
the point of no return; they are in the banks for good. It is 
upon these men that the Salary Squeeze has acted most harshly. 
Before 1939 ‘top of scale’ was over six times the salary on 
entry. It is now little over three times greater. 

The banks are under no, outside pressure to ameliorate 
conditions. In banking there is no effective trade union to 
bargain for the staffs. They have had an independent union 
since 1918, the National Union of Bank Employees, but it has 
never had a membership sufficient to enable it to speak for the 
majority of the bank staffs. Each bank purports to negotiate 
salaries separately with its own ‘house union,’ but the results of 
the negotiations, as in the case of the recent, increases, are 
always almost identical and are announced at about the same 
time. The banks are proud of the free competition that exists 
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between them; this then must surely be another case for invegi. 
gation by the Society for Psychical Research! 

It is probable that these domestic ‘Staff Associations’ of the 
banks, surviving in hardly any other industry, are the chief 
means by which the membership of NUBE has been kept down, 
They are approved, while NUBE is ignored. The excellent staf 
relations that exist between the management and individual 
encourage the conviction that the despotism of the banks js 
essentially benevolent. There is also a widespread feeling 
among bank staffs that membership of, particularly taking 
office in, the Staff Associations is the way to promotion, while 
membership of NUBE brands one as a thinker of dangeroys 
thoughts. But undoubtedly the middle-class background of the 
staffs and their traditions of service have in the past conditioned 
these new Ragged Trousered Philanthropists to a view that 
membership of an independent union frowned on by their 
employers is disloyal. 

But there are signs that the complex reasons that have 
restrained bank employees from joining their union may be 
weakening. They have in the past few months watched with 
fascination, and some Mittyish imaginings, the ‘get tough’ 
campaign of the teachers, and have seen firmness rapidly 
produce apparently greatly improved conditions. The National 
Union of Bank Employees had 25,000 members in 1946; there 
were 35,000 by the end of 1954. A winter campaign early in 
1955 commented on by many periodicals read by professional 
men hoisted this figure to its present level of over 47,000, 

But the bank staffs are still part of the middle classes, where 
the notion dies hard that ‘not belonging to a union’ is a mark 
of respectability. To them, the essential conservatives, the 
word itself has raffish revolutionary overtones, and can hardly 
even be spoken except shamefacedly. The successes of trade 
unions are daily thrust at them from the headlines, but their 
principles forbid them to join. This dichotomy of head and 
heart would seem to be the contemporary dilemma for the 
salaried middle classes. It is the dilemma of seeing their 
families come down in the world, yet knowing that the only 
way of halting the decline is by actions contrary to their prin- 
ciples. For they realise with their heads that in the end unions 
can be their only weapon of defence; that the weapon has 
been tried by others; that no one else will fight their battles. 
Is the paradox of the times for the middle classes that they 
can only save themselves from foundering by pitching over- 
board some of the ballast of their middle-class principles? 


Is Teaching a Profession? 


By CLIFFORD COLLINS 


OW that a teacher with a good degree can com- 


fortably earn a thousand a year—with corresponding 

increases all round—public opinion will probably 
assume that this puts paid to the teachers. But before anyone 
decides that any substantial salary pill can take the patient 
off the danger list, let me say that this country’s, educational 
problems remain the same even if teachers are to be better 
paid for being unable to deal with them. And no one who is 
not case-hardened (as many teachers regrettably are) wants 
to accept the position of earning more money for the same 
amount of frustration. 

Nevertheless the award is a good one, and it should be 
accepted. It seems, by its inclusion of head teachers, to have 
been wisely calculated for once as a total gesture towards 
the ‘profession,’ and if it succeeds in raising a teacher's self- 
esteem as well as his value in his neighbour's eye; and if 
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teachers cease to fling the word ‘profession’ about as some 
sort of magic compensation for their very real and rational 
discontent; and if that word ‘profession’ can be used to denote 
a quality of work and purpose without the usual self-justifying 
educational humbug: then it will be worth every penny of 
£31 million. 

But what we should really be asking ourselves is what 
sort of teachers we want for our own and other people’s 
children. Do we, for example, expect as much care to be 
taken over the growing mind and spirit of a child as over 
the growth of its teeth? And, if so, it would be surely logical 
to pay teachers as much as dentists (or as lawyers, accountants 
or engineers). However, a classroom full of children bears 
very little resemblance to a patient lying in a dentist’s chair: 
the situation is more complicated and fundamentally more 
important because ten years of schooling can make or break 
a personality, or, at any rate, mar or mend it. And it is 
not only a question of personality : good teaching can advance, 
and bad teaching can retard, the development of our society. 


What does the situation demand? First, that teachers should 
be mature, well-adjusted people who enjoy their work, which 
is principally to meet the demands of the children that they 
should be interested and understood. The reality is that many 
thousands find their work in the classroom an intolerable strain 
and wish they had never undertaken it, or else an intolerable 
bore which they take few steps to relieve. This is not surprising 
in view of the ways that teachers are selected for training; 
in fact, they are hardly selected at all, there being always 
too few applicants for too many vacancies, so that if anyone 
looks like wanting to be a teacher out comes a hand and 
grabs him. And does anyone really imagine that two years 
it one of those seminaries (which are called training colleges, 
and often look like the sort of place in which Oliver Twist 
asked for more) will turn out a man or woman capable of 
forty years of love and service in a classroom always full 
of forty children? Again- very little is done to encourage an 
enterprising teacher to become better qualified, or to do his 
job better, apart from a few often piffling Ministry courses. 
Is anyone really capable of forty years in the field without 
some sort of helping hand being stretched out, or benign 
influence exercised from a region of life where the pressure 
is less exacting and continuous, such as a university? 

Now that the Burnham award has begun the approach 
towards a professional salary scale, the public must insist on 
professional standards from teachers in other respects. This 
can only be done where parents work with the school in some 
form of association, the aim of which is to break down the 
isolation of the teacher in his classroom and inspire a genuine 
two-way traffic between school and home. 

In this respect, most of us could be more self-exacting. 
Children so often fail to reach the standards of simple efficiency 
in matters of reading, writing and counting that workers are 
expected (and trained) to achieve on the work bench or belt 
in a factory. I should guess that very often the factory achieves 
its aim three or four times as efficiently as the average school. 
Otherwise it would soon be out of business. Even if the 
school’s task is more wholesale and more difficult, how many 
schools are bankrupt of ideas, run by people who are bank- 
rupt of ideas, sending chiidren to work with a confirmed loath- 
ing of school and all it stands for: boredom and frustration 
on their part, sourness or indifference from their teachers. 
Of course, there are plenty of show schools which B. and K 
might have had included in their itinerary. They would, no 
doubt, have been impressed by Kidbrooke, but there must 
be plenty of truly Dickensian primary schools which the LCC 
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would have taken pains to keep out of their way on account 
of their negative propaganda value. In any case, we have not 
too long in which to show that it is possible both to remain 
‘free’ and effective in the pursuit of whatever course of action 
we come to feel we have chosen.-In default, there are always 
plenty of incomplete people about who would be ready to 
choose for us. 

So teaching will become a profession when every one of 
us ceases to regard the teacher as someone that we can 
exploit. It is exploitation to put a teacher in charge of a class 
of forty children, and any person who has to meet this situa- 
tion will not reach a professional standard as well. He will 
keep his class busy and quiet by a mixture of shouting, 
bullying, and an efficient application of rule of thumb methods. 
Common sense will show that many good teachers who may 
be gentler and more responsive people have to take the back- 
wash of this hectoring. If schools are places where bullying 
is the rule, there will be occasions when the children bully 
the teachers. 

A while back I felt angry enough about the question of 
superannuation payments, which was then the issue, to go 
with a delegation to my MP, who is also a junior minister. 
He sympathised with us, and in the course of the meeting 
offered this statement: ‘The plight,’ he said, ‘of middle-class 
professional people is the most urgent problem that this 
country has to face.’ We didn’t point out to him that teaching 
wasn’t really a profession, and that teachers weren’t really 
middle-class, and we’re still going to make sure that before 
we change our cloth caps for bowlers there’s going to be a 
professional charter all round. 


Private View 
By CYRIL RAY 


T’s something like Lord’s for the Eton-Harrow match: 
| at least as many people have come to look at each other, 

and be looked at, as have come to see what’s going on. But 
Private View Day at the Royal Academy is not, these days, 
as dressy as Lord’s. There was one grey top-hat to be seen 
in Piccadilly as I crossed over to Burlington House; there 
were hardly any morning coats inside; and only one of those 
| came across had a carnation in its buttonhole. True, the 
President was in full fig, but the coat looked as though it 
had been run up originally for a figure by Henry Moore. 

The women were dressier, of course: those tedious little, 
close-fitting feather hats are finished with at last, 1 am happy 
to report, and I am less happy to report that flower-pot 
toques, swathed in pink veiling, have taken their place. There 
were pretty girls tacking and veering in the courtyard, try- 
ing to present their most curvilinear profiles to the press 
photographers; bumping and boring inside were their beaky 
and weatherbeaten mummies, wearing in their lapels the 
jewelled badges of the better regiments; and their grannies 
cooed over all portraits of children under sixteen—‘Rather 
a darling, don’t you think?’—or darted ecstatically from one 
portrait of the Duke of Edinburgh to another. I heard one 
say to a handsome old gentleman in a short coat and sponge- 
bag trousers, ‘I do so wish my niece were here: she’s terribly 
arty.’ 

Satire raises its leering head all over the shop this year, 
and how laboriously art limps after nature! In the same room 
as Ruskin Spear’s Success Story of fat man, fat wife, and fat 
motor-car. | saw and heard a big man in a blue suit intro- 
ducing to a friend, ‘an’ this is the trouble an’ strife, ol’ man.’ 
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I didn’t keep a detailed score-card, but I should say that 
Professor Thomas Bodkin beats the Duke of Edinburgh, Lord 
Kilmuir, and Dame Margot Fonteyn as sitter of the year. 
There is a bronze head of him by Charles Wheeler, a painted 
head by Fleetwood-Walker, a sketch in the corner of Sir 
Alfred Munnings’s splenetic little squib—and there he was 
in the flesh, pinker and whiter and benigner than in his por- 
traits, saying nice things (out of politeness surely? But no, 
he has repeated them in print) about that marvel of modern 
engineering, the life-size bronze of Dame Margot, on her 
pointes in the Central Hall. 

The Dame, though, must have received more attention than 
the Professor, what with politicians saying, ‘Clever, you know,’ 
at the chicken-wire openwork metal of her statue’s tutu, and 
the wirework eyelashes; and what with Mr. John Berger 
that evening describing in one Beaverbrook paper as pompous, 
pretentious, and unspontaneous the Annigoni portrait of her 
described next day in another Beaverbrook paper (in which 
Annigoni’s memoirs are being serialised) as ‘the portrait of the 
year . . . a masterpiece.’ 

You can take only so much of the private view: I wonder 
whether the galleries are air-conditioned. By noon, there were 
plump ladies. a little mottled under their face-powder, fan- 
ning themselves with their catalogues on the wooden benches 
in the porch. Someone had hooked his umbrella over the 
arm of a bronze bust, near the cloakroom, of Sir Gerald 
Kelly: so much for one Past President. As for the other, there 
are two exhibitions current at Burlington House: the two 
posters one above the other over the great entrance read: 

THE SUMMER EXHIBITION 
Works by Sir Alfred Munnings 
For a moment I thought it said ‘Words,’ not ‘Works.’ 





SOMETHING 


for 


NOTHING ! 


THAT OUGHT TO BRING THE COST OF 
LIVING DOWN ! 


BUT WHERE IS THE CATCH ? 


There is no catch. This advertisement is to inform you 
that if you send your name and address to Commander 
Sir Stephen King-Hall, 162 Buckingham Palace Road, 
London, S.W.1, or ring Sloane 5432 you will be sent four 
weekly issues of his ‘National News-Letter” free of 
charge and without any obligation whatsoever. 


Founded in 1936 this weekly letter of informed and 
independent news and opinion about current events 


has a world readership of approximately 80,000 people 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


WAS very surprised to find I could easily get in to 
| Marlborough House, which is open until the end of this 

month. Like most people, I had never seen the inside 
of this building, nor ever thought I would. I Knew that some. 
where among all those mid-Victorian additions and heighten. 
ings there must be the original house designed by {jr 
Christopher Wren for Sara Duchess of Marlborough in 1709 
and one of his only authenticated domestic works. Fiye 
shillings entrance fee, and sure enough there it is, a square 
hall with paintings by Laguerre on the walls and a ceiling by 
Gentileschi, all blackened by London smoke. The state rooms 
are open with their richly moulded ceilings and Corinthian 
columns, but the general effect is Edwardian and not Wren, 
I think it’s well worth visiting for two things—the atmosphere, 
and the Exhibition of Needlework organised by the Royal 
School of that craft. Wren only comes third. It is amazing 
to step out of the Mall into such utter country-house quiet, 
to stand in the sunny rooms and look out over green spring 
lawns to budding planes and not a house in sight, and to 
hear, instead of the noise of traffic, the quiet assured voices 
of ladies who shop at Harrods and ‘the Stores’ talking about 
the technicalities of tapestry. Needlework has not hitherto 
interested me, but I don’t think anyone could pass the red 
and purple copes worn at the marriage and funeral of 
Charles II without being moved by the beauty of their design 
and colour and shocked by the decline in taste which the cope 
worn at Edward VII’s coronation displays by comparison. 
Indeed, modern design in this exhibition is unadventurous, 
perhaps mercifully so, for a little panel of toadstools, in the 
manner of Mabel Lucy Attwell and described as ‘contempo- 
rary’ on a notice below it, made me glad that most modem 
work was a pastiche of earlier. 


LONDON AIRPORT 

I have found a new London pleasure, and that is going 
to London Airport and sitting on that roof-garden which has 
just been opened, smelling the cheroots of rich Belgians and 
South Americans as they stroll behind me and watching more 
of them being absorbed whey-faced by the great building 
from the airfield in front. And I venture to think that it is 
a great building, the best work so far of its architect, 
Frederick Gibberd. For one’s entry to London this way is 
smooth and, despite the Customs, welcoming, with its climax 
the Great Hall, by night as splendid with clusters of naked 
bulbs as the nave of Westminster Cathedral, by day splendidly 
proportioned and detailed. The subsequent hideous bus 
journey into London is an anticlimax indeed. The airport 
is an enormous machine. It sucks the passengers up gently 
sloping corridors to the Customs Hall. One can select pas- 
sengers from the roof garden and the restaurant as they leave 
the aeroplanes and decide which one one would like to see 
at closer quarters and guess what their luggage will be like. 
Then one walks round to the entrance hall and finds the 
door by which they will emerge from the Customs, shattered 
or triumphant. There are comfortable waiting enclosures by 
these doors, and one can see the luggage sliding out, crema- 
torium fashion, from the Customs on a revolving band to 
the porters waiting on the ground floor. The doors open, 
and here is the passenger going to join his luggage. Devoted 
as 1 am to railways, London Airport is more interesting 
even than Euston or St. Pancras or beautiful, doomed Cannon 
Street. 
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Vipers Long Ago 


where I live, and when I was a boy I regretted this 
very much. I was keen on snakes. In retrospect it 
gems likely that my choice of this aberrant hobby was in 
rt due to a desire to be different. At my private school the 
two recognised things to ‘collect’ were birds’ eggs and butter- 
fies. What might be described as the Bullingdon set went in for 
birds’ eggs; the dimmer, worthier boys collected butterflies. I 
collected snakes. 

Besides the desire to épater, illegality added a certain relish 
to this pursuit; for we were not unnaturally forbidden to have 
anything to do with the adders which were fairly common in 
that region of Dorset. Apart, however, from these unworthy 
impulses snakes really did have a fascination for me. They 
are of course extremely beautiful creatures. A grass-snake 
swimming in clear water is a sight at once infinitely graceful 
and mildly mysterious; and at this time of year, when it has 
sloughed its old skin and the black zigzag down its spine shows 
up against silvery green scales, an adder coiled on sunlit turf 
is none the less lovely for being sinister at the same time. 

My mania, which absorbed most of my spare time during 
the summer terms, expressed itself in two ways: I kept grass- 
snakes, and I killed adders and skinned them. I usually had 
three or four grass-snakes at a time. They lived in an old play- 
box and were fed at irregular intervals with frogs and also, I am 
sorry to say, with nestlings taken from the hedges. These 
hapless creatures were left in the playbox and, although the 
snakes took no interest in them while one was watching, by 
the next morning they had vanished and the circumference of 
one or more of the snakes had increased. 

Snakes, I soon discovered, are not much help if you want 
to win friends and influence people. When, at the Parents’ 
Cricket Match in my first year, 1 proudly produced my 
favourite serpent for inspection by my mother, even I could 
not help noticing a certain lack of true rapture in her exclama- 
tions of delight; nor did I fail to mark the looks of horror 
and disgust from the Mums in adjacent deck-chairs. 

But the universal unpopularity of my dumb friends was not 
always a dead loss. Once, travelling home for the holidays, I 
decided that the most efficient way of transporting snakes 
on (so to speak) the hoof was to carry them in my sponge- 
bag, a handy receptacle in which I could at a moment’s notice 
satisfy myself as to their welfare. The journey was a long 
one, the train crowded. There came a moment when, glancing 
upwards at the rack, I saw that the snakes had made a bid for 
freedom and were undulating with their usual air of clueless 
but dignified composure above the heads of the passengers 
opposite. Muttering apologies, I recaptured them. Character- 
building is perhaps the best epithet with which to describe the 
experience of putting, at the age of eleven, three grass-snakes 
into one sponge-bag in a railway compartment full of angry 
adults; but after the next stop we had the carriage to ourselves. 

Killing adders was the nearest one could get to big-game 
hunting at that age. They never, in my experience, attacked, 
but when cornered they struck fiercely at the stick you were 
whacking at them with and you felt at times uneasily aware 
of your bare legs and gym-shoes. Moreover they were not 
plentiful nor easy to surprise; they generally lay coiled up on 
the edge of a patch of brambles or gorse or near a pile of rocks. 
Stealth and speed were needed to intercept them before they 
slithered into cover. 

Snakes are the easiest of all animals to skin. You simply 
slit them down the belly with a pair of scissors and peel them 


Te are hardly any snakes in the part of England 


like a banana; then you tack the skin on to a board to dry 
and rub alum into it. Early in the summer an adder-skin is a 
pretty thing. But soon the silvery-green changes to pale yellow 
or pale olive green and after that gets steadily darker, so that 
the smart black zigzag markings merge into it and by August 
most adders look drab and unremarkable. 

It was probably pride rather than filial piety which made 
me send my first skin home as a present to my mother. She 
professed herself delighted with it and in a rash moment wrote 
that she was having it made into a bandeau, a circlet-like 
arrangement with which at that period ladies sometimes bound 
their tresses. Dimly apprehending that women like to haye 
several different specimens of the same thing (such as a hat 
or a skirt) to choose from, I sent her more adder-skins. 

Summer terms last a long time. Perhaps the skins faded, or 
stank; perhaps the fashion changed. At any rate, when we 
were at length reunited, I observed with chagrin that my 
mother’s brows were not bound with the spoils of the chase; 
and though I seem to remember that she did once put the 
bandeau on for my benefit, it was clear that my contributions 
to her wardrobe had not been of a fundamental nature. 

I had a friend who used to come adder-hunting with me. 
and we formed the ambition—which, though common among 
big-game hunters today, was not so then—to take a photo- 
graph of our quarry. It was quite difficult to get near enough 
to an adder to hit it with a stick; it proved quite impossible to 
take a photograph of it with what I think was called a Box 
Brownie. So after much thought, and not without twinges of 
our artistic conscience, we decided that the only thing to do was 
to abandon all hope of photographing an adder in its natural 
surroundings and to get one to pose (as it were) for us in a place 
from which it could not escape. The obvious choice for this 
venue was the squash-court. 

By this time we had reached a fairly high standard of adder- 
manship. It was not long before we managed to pin one down 
with a forked stick, although it had been rather battered in 
the process. I got hold of it just behind the head and we carried 
it back to the school; for the last lap of the journey, across 
the playing-fields, we could be seen by authority, and I had 
to stuff the adder, still clutched convulsively by the throat, 
into my pocket. 

By the time we reached the squash-court the unfortunate 
adder was in a bad way. It curled itself morosely up in the 
corner where we put it down and we duly took a photograph 
of it with the Box Brownie. When this was developed its 
subject was seen to be indistinguishable from a cowpat. After 
that we gave up trying to photograph snakes. STRIX 
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THE POLITICS OF INFLATION 


Sir,—Mr. Charles Curran’s article under this 
heading in your issue of April 27 must not 
be allowed to stand unanswered: the first two 
questions in the opening paragraph are almost 
wholly imaginary, as certainly during the 
Labour Governments’ terms of office, produc- 
tion increased steadily year by year, while 
‘small’ savings were still increasing in the early 
post-war years. Furthermore, perhaps a 
majority, and that a considerable one, of the 
working population in all classes works 
because it is interested in the job in hand and 
would find the inactivity of unemployment as 
experienced between the wars extremely bor- 
ing. Then again, saving, which Mr. Curran 
says a little later in his article manual workers 
are not conditioned to, is fairly evenly spread 
throughout society, according to the means of 
the various sections of it; or does your con- 
tributor contend that the £6,000 million of 
‘small’ savings owes nothing to the manual 
worker, or that the Co-operative Society, at 
whose dividends Mr. Curran sneers, is largely 
in the hands of the upper classes? 

Now, to this not altogether unsatisfactory 
situation on the ‘savings’ front, your con- 
tributor can only bring commendations for 
premium bonds, as the necessary carrot for 
the manual worker, allegedly unconditioned 
to saving. But what has a recent Gallup poll 
revealed in the columns of the News 
Chronicle? That of those who will buy the 
bonds, if issued, the well-to-do number 51 per 
cent. and wage-earners and the poor only 
21 per cent.: rather indicative of where the 
‘acquisitive impulse’ lies! 

Suppose, however, instead of treating us to 
three columns of ‘verbiage’ in support of this 
fundamentally uneconomic and _ pernicious 
proposal, Mr. Curran had fastened on the pro- 
posed cut of £100 million in Government 
expenditure, as it applies more particularly to 
arms, he would have shown some perception 
as to the causes of inflation. This, as I tried to 
show in a letter to you last August and which 
was not, so far as I am aware, contradicted, is 
very largely the result of ‘defence’ expendi- 
ture, almost wholly unproductive and running 
over many years at the truly fantastic figure 
of £1,500 million per annum. In fact, I think 


it is correct to say that we have spent more 
since the last war on arms than we did during 
it! Primary producing countries such as the US 
and the USSR may, superficially, be able to 
stand such strains on their economies: we, 
manifestly, cannot. 

I trust, therefore, that Parliament will throw 
out the Chancellor's premium bonds and 
enlarge his £100 million cut many times, almost 
exclusively in the field of ‘defence.’ The steel 
shortage has recently been revealed as acute; 
arms cuts would relieve this considerably. But 
it is doubtful if we can even face the new age 
of automation unless we stop trying to do too 
many things at once, with the main emphasis 
on ‘destructive’ work, if I may be permitted 
the contradiction in terms. However, by wise 
planning, in which Government, management 
and labour should pool their ideas, the diver- 
sion of men and materials from ‘defence’ to 
constructive work throughout the whole field 
of industry could be made a smooth and 
orderly process, without hardship to any: have 
we the economic and moral wisdom to essay 
the task?—-Yours faithfully, 

P. R. LANE 
Hill Road, Clevedon, Somerset 


{Mr. Charles Curran writes: ‘1. If Mr. Lane 
really believes that a majority of workers go 
to work because they like it, without thought 
of money, I urge him to go to Tonypandy 
and propound this theory to an audience of 
miners. He will not need a return ticket. 2. Of 
course there is a large amount of personal 
savings; who denies that? Certainly not I. The 
trouble is that the amount is not large enough. 
That is why Mr. Macmillan has decided to try 
premium bonds. 3. I doubt whether any 
pollster can discover what people will do in 
the future. (If Mr. Lane had been asked in 
1945 “Will people ever again elect a Tory 
Government?” I can guess his reply.) But if 
premium bonds are not a _ success, Mr. 
Macmillan need only raise the bid. If he offers 
prizes on the football-pool scale he will get 
money on that scale. 4. Mr. Lane pursues that 
ignis fatuus of the street-corner economist, 
“Cut defence—perfectly simple, completely 
painless.” I believe we must be ready to put 
bombs before butter in 1956 as resolutely as 
in 1940, and for the same kind of reason. Mr. 
Lane apparently thinks we should trust 
Khrushchev—just as the late M. Laval thought 
we should trust Hitler. If Mr. Lane means 
what he writes, I urge him to promote a Laval 
Memorial Association. 5. I welcome Mr. 
Lane’s addition to the Bromide User’s Hand- 
book—“wise planning, in which Government, 
management and labour pool their ideas in a 
smooth and orderly process.” It supplies a 
long-felt want.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


THE PROBLEM OF BIGNESS 


Sir,—On reading my article in your issue of 
May 4 on The Problem of Bigness I find that 
I have inadvertently omitted to mention the 
name of Mr. T. V. Fyvel, who is responsible 
for the section on the employment of leisure. 
This is a particularly suggestive and skilful 
contribution and was indeed the main source 
of inspiration of my article-—Yours faithfully, 

ROY HARROD 
Christ Church, Oxford 


DYLAN THOMAS IN AMERICA 

Sir,—I notice Mr. Hunter’s suggestion that I 
had not read Mr. Brinnin’s book and had, 
therefore, failed to notice his reference to 
Dylan Thomas having ‘finished’ Under Milk 
Wood in America. 
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The accusation of my neglect of a reviewer's 
duty is untrue. I had read the book closely 
enough to relate the relevant facts, as y; 
Hunter does not seem to have done 
Mr. Brinnin indicates that Dylan Thomas 
brought the manuscript unfinished to America, 
‘finished’ it there—but still had not finished it 
when he returned to America in the following 
year. Under Milk Wood was written in Eng- 
land. Thomas added a temporary ending to 
the unfinished portion on one trip; returned 
to England, destroyed that ending, and com. 
pleted it, all but the few corrections—certainly 
not as much as a hundred words—he made 
on the visit to New York in the course of 
which he died. 

Mr. Brinnin’s description of Thomas ‘work. 
ing’ does not accord with the poet's working 
habits in England. Certainly he could write 
out his laundry list in America: he could even 
botch on to Under Milk Wood a closing pas- 
sage with which he was so dissatisfied that he 
destroyed it. He could not, however, work as 
he understood work, and as his readers would 
understand it. Even the best of Under Milk 
Wood does not equal his poetry in intensity, 
On the other hand, the suggestion that he was 
burnt out as a poet does not accord with the 
poems of /n Country Sleep still in slow pro- 
gress up to his death. Did Mr. Hunter not 
note Mrs. Thomas's letter to Mr. Brinnin to 
the effect that all her husband wanted was to 
work at his poetry? 

The suggestion that a poet was ‘finished’ 
when he died is cruel because the dead poet 
cannot defend himself. He is finished, cer. 
tainly, by death; but until Dylan Thomas was 
dead the accusation was never made.—Yours 
faithfully, 

JOHN ARLOTT 


CAPRICORN AFRICA 


Sir,—I have read in your issue of April 6a 
letter by Mr. Fox Pitt. He states that the 
Africans with whom he has discussed the 
Society’s policy consider that it is designed 
to preserve European domination. Mr. Fox 
Pitt writes from Kensington, and perhaps it 
may be that at a distance of 6,000 miles and 
in the heart of what I understand to be the 
most civilised part of the largest city in the 
world, the Society’s policy may appear in such 
a guise. To Kenya Africans, such as myself, 
whose contact with Western civilisation came 
to our fathers about fifty years after the build- 
ing of the Albert Memorial (which I under- 
stand to be the apotheosis of Western culture), 
the Society holds out hopes to Kenyans for a 
multi-racial country which can very shortly 
take its place in the family of nations. 

Mr. Fox Pitt assumes that most Africans 
aim at a pan-African policy and the exclusion, 
except as visitors, of immigrants from all other 
continents. I can assure Mr. Fox Pitt that in 
Kenya we have no such idea, nor do we think 
it likely that a world torn by the memory of 
two great conflicts in the past forty years will 
view with equanimity the eruption of dozens 
of uneconomic Black Republics all over 
Africa. I and many of my friends believe that 
a Kenya, governed multi-racially by the best 
men drawn from all races, will progress to- 
wards complete autonomy very much quicker 
than the Gold Coast or Uganda, whose antics 
during their progress towards political and 
social maturity are bound to cause misgivings 
to the great powers on whom the world relies 
for the preservation of peace. But 
Africans in Kenya are by no means satisfied 
with their present status in their own country. 
They dislike intensely the idea that they 
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should be required to qualify for citizenship 
in the land of their birth, whilst. immigrants 
can claim full citizenship within four years of 
their arrival. 

These and many other genuine grievances 
will be handled dynamically by Kenya’s 
vigorous indigenous population and many of 
us believe that in the Capricorn Africa policy 
lies the best and most rapid and peaceful 
answer to these grievances.—Yours faithfully, 

NORBERT OKARE 


c/o Box 132, Nairobi, East Africa 


POLITICS WITHOUT PREJUDICE’ 
Sm,—It is not surprising that Mr. Fairlie 
should resent my recently published political 
appreciation of R. A. Butler. After all, it 
was not so long ago that your lofty commen- 
tator looked down from his great eminence 
to write off the former Chancellor as a man 
of straw. Furthermore, unlike the author of 
the rival Butler book whose efforts Mr. 
Fairlie so elaborately puffs, I am not an inner 
member of the ‘journalistic establishment’! 

However, in view of his sweeping condemna- 
tion of Politics Without Prejudice, one might 
be forgiven for supposing that Mr. Fairlie had 
studied it most conscientiously. All the more 
curious that he should give the price of my 
book as 20s. (thus making it more expensive 
than the rival version) whereas the actual price 
is 12s. 6d.—a difference in fact and form that 
can hardly have been a mere printer's slip.— 
Yours faithfully, 

RALPH HARRIS 

Political Economy Department, St. Andrews 

University, Fife 

[We regret the error, for which our reviewer 
was not responsible, by which the price of 
Mr. Harris’s book was given incorrectly.— 
Editor, Spectator.] 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


Sir,—As chairman of one of the bodies that 
gave evidence before the Royal Commission 
on Marriage and. Divorce, 1 wish to record our 
profound disappointment that its report, which 
took five years to compile and cost £30,000 
to produce, contributes almost nothing of 
practical value towards a solution of the urgent 
social questions with which the Commission 
had to deal. The unanimous recommendations 
are of trifling importance and even the 
majority recommendations tinker with the 
problem instead of advancing any fundamental 
solutions. 

Lord Walker alone goes to the heart of the 
matter in recommending that marriages which 
have irretrievably broken up should be dis- 
solved. All the other members of the Commis- 
sion commit themselves in varying degrees to 
the idea that there is some merit in maintain- 
ing the form of a marriage when its substance 
has long been a thing of the past. Put into 
practice as it is by the existing law, this notion 
forces a multitude of otherwise respectable 
people into irregular unions and stigmatises 
otherwise normal children as illegitimate. 

Further, the doctrine (which the rest of the 
Commission support) that divorce must be 
based on a matrimonial offence, with its con- 
sequent legal fiction of ‘guilty’ and ‘innocent’ 
parties, is completely unrealistic in nine cases 
out of ten, and provides the technically ‘inno- 
cent, when actuated by spite or religious 
fanaticism, with unlimited opportunities to 
persecute the ‘guilty’ party and his or her 
children. 

We cannot but feel that too little attention 


was paid to the factual and realistic evidence 

submitted by bodies like ourselves and far too 

much to theories based on religious and tradi- 
tional prejudice.—Yours faithfully, 

G. H. ELPHICK 

Chairman 

The Progressive League, 20 Buckingham Street, 

WC2 


‘DOWN THE CORRIDORS’ 

Sir,—I was grateful to your reviewer, Mr. 
Daniel George, for his polite allusion to Down 
the Corridors by Fielden Hughes, but I was 
somewhat astonished to find the book men- 
tioned under ‘New Novels.’ It is, of course, 
not a novel at all, and it would be unhelpful 
to the book, in spite of Mr. George’s kind 
reference, for it to be recorded as fiction when 
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it is a factual account of a day in a large 
school, with comments on our- educational 
system by its author, a headmaster of long 
experience.—Yours faithfully, 

H. VAN THAL 
Arthur Barker Ltd., 30 Museum Street, WC1I 


{Mr. Daniel George writes: ‘This may be 
a “factual account,” but it is indebted to fiction 
for its style. Parents, masters, scholars and 
others are ‘presented as though they inhabited 
a novel, and they behave accordingly, turning 
on their heels, raising their eyebrows, frown- 
ing inwardly, etc. | can only hope that, misled 
myself, I have misled others, and that the 
format of the book will attract purchasers 
whom the subject of education, treated in how- 
ever sprightly a manner, might repel.’—Editor, 
Spectator.) 


Contemporary Arts 


Limited Gift 


THE incomplete career of Nicholas de Staél, 
who died last year at the age of forty-one and 
who is the subject of a memorial exhibition 
at the Whitechapel Art Gallery, would make 
a useful guide to the characteristics of 
post-war painting. Like the plot of some un- 
finished novel, his work not only invites 
speculation as to how the story might have 
developed, but leaves the very identity of the 
completed parts ambiguous and tantalising. 
This show demonstrates admirably, with the 
aid of a most informative catalogue, the three 
main phases of his production. It shows how 
de Staél’s early abstracts, which in one way 
or another depended upon a linear pattern or 
at least a free calligraphic handling of paint, 
gave way about 1951 to those mosaic-like 
pictures built from roughly shaped rectangles 
of pigment applied with an extraordinarily 
rich and varied impasto, pictures of the kind 
which dominated his exhibition at the 
Matthiesen Gallery in 1952 and which repre- 
sent his most personal contribution to modern 
painting. It illustrates finally his return to a 
degree of figuration that we discover, for 
example, in a painter like Morandi. Already 
this return has encouraged some critics to view 
his life as part of the world victory of 
Realism, but this, it seems to me, is to take 
a most’ superficial view. There is a stage at 
which arithmetic is made easier for us by 
reckoning with beans instead of numbers or 
by thinking of men filling tanks, but what we 
study is still mathematics and not horticulture 
or sociology. The admission into a picture of 
candles or fruit or birds is not in_ itself 
sufficient to transform a painter's gifts, his 
vision or his achievement, however serious 
may be his intentions; and I do not find that 
de Staél’s latest pictures have any different or 
enhanced significance by comparison with his 
immediately previous painting. His gift was 
very limited, though within its limitations 
powerful and persuasive, tasteful and intelli- 
gent. Through an exquisite sensibility to tone 
and a less obvious but nevertheless consider- 
able sensitivity to colour, he could make a 
surface vibrate with life and evoke a simple 
spatial pattern. He achieved this most suc- 
cessfully with his rectangles of luscious paint 
(add this quality of handling to his taste and 
seriousness and intelligence and his wide popu- 
larity in the Fifties is largely explained), but 
the essential monotony of such a limited 


vocabulary of forms reflects a deeper and more 
destructive weakness—an inability to invent 
form, which in the case of figurative painting 
means a failure to make a powerful re-creation 
of existing forms. De Staél’s return to figura- 
tion automatically enlarged his vocabulary, 
but in no case, whether the subject be peaches 
or boats or the forms and features of land- 
scapes, was he able, I believe, to re-present 
objects so that they matter, so that one’s experi- 
ence of these things is renewed and revitalised 
In this respect as well as others the most 
obviously unsatisfactory picture here is that of 
a flock of birds—gulls, the catalogue tells us— 
winging over the sea, a theme which cannot 
fail to arouse in the imagination a complex 
image of movement, of linear rhythms as well 
as the peculiar anatomy and motion of the 
creatures themselves. Whereas a drawing by 
Picasso or Matisse would at least satisfy and 
probably extend these imaginings, de Staél 
makes the occurrence seem banal, an affair 
of paint. I wonder whether his return to the 
objective world was not consciously or uncon- 
sciously a confession of his deficiency in this 
essential part of a painter's formative gift. 
Unfortunately the study of nature cannot of 
itself supply such a capacity, though his early 
death must close all speculation and criticism 
with a question-mark. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Vaughan Williams 


THe latest symphony by Vaughan Williams, 
No. 8, in D minor, played for the first time 
at a Hallé concert in Manchester last week, 
shows the composer once again larking about 
with orchestral instruments, a pastime he has 
begun to show a strong taste for lately. To the 
Romance for mouth-organ, the Concerto for 
tuba, and the Sinfonia Antartica, with its 
wind-machine, organ, women’s voices and 
huge percussion group, he has now added the 
Toccata alle Campanelle which forms the 
mercifully brief finale to the new symphony. 

Except for the optional addition of three 
tuned gongs ‘as used in Puccini’s Turandot, 
the percussion group here, like the rest of the 
orchestra, is slightly smaller than in the 
Antartica, but it is much more obtrusive, for 
want of any similar programmatic-musical 
justification. The toccata combines the maxi- 
mum of noise with the minimum of music— 
and that not the kind of music that sounds 
best, or even at all effective, blown up to 
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these monstrous orchestral dimensions. The 
composer also spoils the beginning and end 
of his very beautiful first movement (Varia- 
zioni senza tema) by adding to his plain and 
simple harmony, accompanying an equally 
simple and lovely tune, the jingle of a celesta 
and the jangle of a vibraphone, which are, in 
this context, like false eyelashes and dyed 
blonde hair on a fine-featured face. 

In the two middle movements he amuses 
himself by trying another and more successful 
kind of game with the orchestra, using only 
the wind instruments in the one (Scherzo 
alla marcia) and only strings in the other 
(Cavatina). The slow movement is a pleasant 
and characteristic piece, of no outstanding 
distinction except for one or two not wholly 
characteristic phrases in the first section of the 
melody, including one striking, almost 
Elgarian, sudden fall, which help to fix it in 
the memory. It is in the scherzo that the com- 
poser has his most complete success, and best 
justifies his orchestration, with a gay mock- 
fugal movement of the liveliest musical wit, 
ideally conceived as music for a wind-band 
and scored for it with marvellous skill, judge- 
ment of effect, and variety of invention in 
the disposition of the instruments. 

This was and will be the popular hit of a 
work that is altogether the most popular in 
style of all V. W.’s symphonies. A year or two 
will be needed to get it into perspective and 
to assign it to its proper place among them, 
which at a first impression seems to be as the 
complement, at the opposite emotional 
extreme, to the Sixth, or the Fourth. Beneath 
its disguise of extravagant orchestral fancy- 
dress it is more or less traditional in form and 
conception, and in its opposite mood it fol- 
lows, in the tempo- and character-sequence 
of its four movements, a ‘classical’ design, 
stricter than that of the Sixth, and almost as 
strict as that of the Fourth. It shares, too, 
something of the detachment of the Fourth, 
both in this very untypical neo-classical 
formalism and in the deliberate cultivation, or 
rather assumption, in the first two movements 
at least, of a slightly more civilised, worldly, 
and impersonal idiom and manner of expres- 
sion, not part of the composer’s normal or 
natural style, and not found in the Sixth, But 
the failure in the last two movements to 
sustain either these civilised manners or the 
high musical quality of the first two destroys 
the similarity and any possible equality to 
the Fourth, and brings the new symphony 
nearer to the level of the Sixth. Its inequalities 
of material and formal imperfections, al- 
though very different in kind, and differently 
distributed, are of much the same extent and 
proportion in relation to the whole as in the 
Sixth, and if the toccata does not kill it, its 
final standing among the eight seems likely 
to be about the same. COLIN MASON 


Macabre 


THE TROUBLE WITH Harry. (Plaza.} 


Hitcucock’s latest film to reach us, The 
Trouble with Harry, is not a thriller, though 
it has all the trappings of one; it is an eerie, 
curiously flavoured and, to my mind, very 
funny little farce. Its action takes place in 
space—or, rather, in an autumn New England 
wood where the whole landscape is golden and 
no sound from outside penetrates but the 
thin chiming of a church bell. Armed with 
a plastic sten gun, a four-year-old boy goes 
stalking rather noisily through the bracken 
All at once he hears shots and then. a few 
minutes later, stumbles across a corpse. We 


get our first Hitchcock shock: the soles of a 
huge pair of feet with, between them, the child’s 
round face, disquieted but not quite fright- 
ened, peering down the body’s length. What 
would you do if you found a corpse in a 
wood? The question is not quite so explicit, 
but it arises. In those parts people seem almost 
idyllically unaware of their civic duties. The 
retired sea-dog believes he’s killed it in place 
of a rabbit; the village spinster thinks she’s 
killed it with a bang on the head from her 
shoe; the child’s mother—the corpse’s wife, it 
turns out—is thoroughly relieved to be rid of 
a bother; the tramp delightedly makes off with 
its shoes; the absent-minded doctor stumbles 
twice over its feet and twice apologises as he 
hurries on; the painter sits down to sketch the 
dead face. Finally, combining forces, they 
agree to get rid of it: agree, disagree, agree, 
disagree, each time burying and digging up 
the body, till all day and half the night have 
passed, a couple of romances have bloomed, 
and the painter’s genius has been acknow- 
ledged by a strolling millionaire. By that time 
poor Harry has grown so untidy, in and out 
of the grave, that he needs an overhaul, and 
a macabre little party spends the evening 
laundering and pressing his clothes in prepara- 
tion for his official discovery in the morning, 
while Harry himself, the soles of his feet still 
sticking up at us, reclines in the bath. 
Now all this may not sound the stuff for 
comedy, and admittedly the film often wobbles 
dangerously on the tightrope of taste; but to 
my mind it succeeds in making the macabre 
funny in a goosefleshy but gentle, backhanded, 
and altogether original way. Sprightly is the 
word for Hitchcock’s direction; neither moral 
nor gruesome, neither childish nor yet quite 
adult, neither in the world nor quite outside it, 
it gives the impression of taking you straight 
into a peculiarly vivid dream: the landscape 
is entirely accurate, the people talk and move 
and behave quite solidly, but the world—the 
connecting events of everyday, in which 
corpses are alarming and disagreeable—is 
always just around the corner. John Michael 
Hayes’s script, written with the bland civilised 
lunacy of a latter-day Mad Hatter, and the 
exactly right gravity of Edmund Gwenn, a 
first-rate newcomer with a ginger cap of hair 
and marvellously witty movements called 
Shirley MacLaine, and the rest of a small cast, 
all contribute to this pleasant illusion. This is 
the nearest, perhaps, that we can hope to get 
to a contemporary fairy-tale: and I like it. 
Welcome back: Carne’s masterpiece Le 
Jour se Léve, happily revived from what we 
thought was the tomb after ten years and to 
be seen, or re-seen, for an indefinite season 
at the Everyman, Hampstead. 
ISABEL ,QUIGLY 


Bedroom Stuff 


HoTeL Parapiso. By Georges Feydeau and 
Maurice Desvalliéres. (Winter Garden.) 


IT was an excellent idea to revive a French 
farce of the turn of the century for the benefit 
of Alec Guinness, Irene Worth and a first- 
class cast. This little trifle about M. Boniface 
who wants a dirty night at a not-so-clean hotel 
contrived to give me great amusement. It was 
all good rumbustious bedroom stuff with no 
punches pulled and hardly anything left to the 
imagination. Also—as so often with farce— 
it managed to have the bitter tang of reality 
ibout it. The awful power of inanimate objects 
in crucial situations, the inability to seize 
favourable opportunities which is so often 
due to purely fortuitous circumstance, the 
passive resistance of everyday routine—these 
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things come out of the adventures of m. 
Boniface with terrifying clarity. Mr. Guinness 
gives the little man all he has in the way of 
pathos and humour—which is quite a good 
deal—while Miss Worth is first-rate as the 
other man’s wife, who is the object of his 
advances. Add to this Martita Hunt as the 
dragonish Mrs. Boniface, Frank Pettingell as 
the never-quite-wronged husband and a bevy 
of other traditional figures of fun, and it wil] 
be seen that here we have that rather rare 
thing on the London stage—a thoroughly pro- 
fessional production. Peter Glenville gives it 
pace while not overdoing the jokes (indeed | 
could have done with a little more of the chase 
at the end of Act 2): his direction is, in fact, 
quite in the spirit of the genre. For me this was 
one of the funniest evenings at the theatre for 
some time. ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Dance and Song 


BIRTHDAY OFFERING. By Frederick Ashton, 
(Covent Garden.) —— LATE INTERLUDE, 
(Arts.) 

The Sadler’s Wells Ballet celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary with a species of gala 
performance: two solid old-time successes, 
The Rake’'s Progress and Facade framing Ash- 
ton’s delicious divertissement specially created 
for the occasion. Birthday Offering is a show- 
off structure of technical accomplishment, per- 
formed up to the hilt by seven couples who 
are almost indisputably the fourteen best 
dancers now in the company. It is gay yet 
heroic, sumptuous yet simple, noble and 
intimate at once; the males perform a varia- 
tion that is, quite simply, a magnificent assault 
on the visual sense. The females perform 
exactly tailor-made solos, each fully, wittily 
and sympathetically bringing out her own best 
stylisms and mode of projection. 

If top-level playwrighting were in as healthy 
a state as the best of today’s choreography, 
then the theatre would be already up-and- 
upping out of the doldrums. And the latest 
revue, Late Interlude, an after-the-show con- 
coction designed presumably to keep people in 
town instead of scuttling for the 10.30 to 
Effingham Junction, isn’t quite original enough 
to rouse much hope for the future of revue- 
writing. 

The largely average numbers are inter- 
polated with some snappy, and snappily sung, 
songs by Lisa Lee; and Peter Jones makes a 
very good best out of some very middling 
material; his final sketch ‘Men’s Fashions’ is 
funny but could be vastly funnier with a more 
solid script to support his special brand of 
relentlessly confused, remorselessly apologetic, 
comic acting. A. V. COTON 


The Spectator 
MAY 14, 1831 


NEARLY half, we believe, of the existing 
Peerages were conferred during the last fifty 
years. How many of these were bestowed by 
the free pleasure of a King? Very few: and 
it may be doubted whether, since the Revolu- 
tion, a single individual has been raised to the 
Peerage who had not found favour with the 
holders of borough power, or had not borough 
power of his own. We have heard of the late 
King, that he wished to confer a peerage on 
Sir THOMAS LAWRENCE, and that, having 
ventured a suggestion to that effect, he was 
told “the thing was impossible.” If Sir 
THOMAS LAWRENCE had expended his great 
earnings in the purchase of sufficient borough 
power, instead of in patronage of the fine arts, 
“the thing” would have been a matter of 
course, 
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The words go out in polyglot profusion. Translated in 


language and form, they appear as print on a newspaper. Paper is an impartial 
recorder. It takes the news of a world conference, the football results, the 
names of the ladies who served tea in the village hall and makes history of 
them all. But paper does more, even, than that. In magazines and books it 
entertains and instructs. Converted into its many other forms, paper protects 
your groceries, brings supplies safely to farmers, takes precious goods abroad, 
wraps sweets for the children. Timber—the raw material of all these varied 
products—appears in the home in other guises; in kitchen fitments as hard- 
board, on the dressing-table as face tissues. On a world front, Bowaters 
are making an increasing contribution to people’s 


knowledge, health and general contentment. 


The harvest of the forest is given many forms by BOWATERS #3 
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Formidable Blue-Stocking 


By ROBERT BLAKE 


EATRICE WEBB was one of the most formidable 
Bvesosie that ever lived. She and her husband, 

Sidney, formed a celebrated partnership devoted, first 
to inculcating the doctrine that in one form or another 
Socialism must gradually but inevitably come through the 
natural evolution of the capitalist system, and secondly to 
giving it a helpful push forward on its predetermined course. 
There can be no doubt who was the senior partner in this 
life-long enterprise. The Webbs were among the original 
Fabians; they were founders of the London School of 
Economics and of the New Statesman; they wrote many 
weighty volumes on history and sociology; they drafted the 
minority reports of several Royal Commissions. In the Labour 
Governments of 1924 and 1929 the junior partner held office, 
first as President of the Board of Trade, where he was a suc- 
cess, then (ennobled as Lord Passfield) as Colonial Secretary, 
where he was a failure. For over fifty years Beatrice Webb’s 
influence on the development of Socialist ideas and practice 
was immense. 

This fact has long been recognised, but it is only since her 
death in 1943 and the publication of successive volumes of her 
diaries that her capacity as an acid, vivid observer of people 
and events has emerged before the general public. The latest 
volume,* admirably edited, like its two predecessors, by Mrs. 
Margaret Cole, comes fully up to form. Indeed it will probably 
long outlive the many grave treatises which she wrote, and 











Second large printing! 


Dylan Thomas 
in America John Malcolm Brinnin 


The book contains many passages of the greatest inter- 
est... Let me suggest that the large number of readers of 
this book read Dylan Thomas’s noble and holy poetry.” 
—EDITH SITWELL, Sunday Times. 

**The truth now will limit later legends far more fantastic 
... Mr. Brinnin nothing extenuates, nor aught sets down 
in malice.” —Liverpoo! Post. 8 pages of photographs. 18s. 


Liszt Walter Beckett 


A new volume in the Master Musicians series. ““The Liszt 
career is strikingly surveyed, in a style which is a marvel of 
compactness. A vivid, fair-minded biography.”—PERCY 
CATER, Daily Mail. Photographs, music examples, lists of 
compositions, bibliography, etc. 10s. 6d. 


Paulette 4 novel by Anne Francis 


*An exceptionally mature first novel of the pangs of 
adolescence; I succumbed completely to its ironic charm 
... detached, assured and utterly unsentimental... her 
vignettes of the women and girls are amusing and often 
merciless.”"—-FRED URQUHART, Time & Tide. 13s. 6d. 
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Beatrice Webb is likely to be remembered not as g great 
sociologist, but as another Greville. Certainly no futur 
historian can neglect this invaluable picture of politics and 
personalities during the first two Labour administrations, 


* * * 


It must be admitted, however, that the picture is not likely 
to give much comfort to supporters of ‘the movement, as 
Socialists for some reason still like to describe their wel. 
organised and static party. This is not surprising. These were 
years of progressive disillusionment, beginning with the bright 
dawn of 1924, fading away into the dismal twilight of 193), 
Herself a supremely clever woman with an X-ray eye for 
humbug and cant, Mrs. Webb thought little of the leading 
figures in the party. She profoundly distrusted Ramsay 
MacDonald. In 1924 she writes : 

I do not accuse him of treachery for he never was a 
Socialist, either revolutionary like Lansbury or administrative 
like the Webbs. . . . Where he has lacked integrity is ip 
posing as a Socialist and occasionally using revolutionary 
jargon, . . . Yet as a political performer he is showing him. 
self a consummate artist. We had never realised that he had 
genius in this direction. 

This indeed is the explanation of what posterity might other. 
wise find incomprehensible, MacDonald’s continued and 
dictatorial hold over the Labour Party. As Mrs. Webb some- 
what cynically puts it two years later : 

And yet although he has lost his influence with the inner 
circle of the devout J.R.M. is the inevitable leader—there is 
no one else in the Party who has anything like his prestige in 
the country at large and it is the outer circle of the electorate 
which counts in gaining a Labour majority—the devout we 
have always with us. 

Those who contemplate the early removal of Sir Anthony 
Eden from his position might well ponder upon these remarks, 

MacDonald treated the members of the 1924 Cabinet with 
aloof contempt. He was a complete autocrat, took the Foreign 
Office because he thought no one else fit for the job, and 
seldom bothered to consult his colleagues about anything. 

The PM is unapproachable by Henderson. . . and 
apparently by Clynes, the Leader of the House. ‘No. 10 and 
No. 11 see no more of each other,’ said Henderson to me, 
‘than if they slept and ate a hundred miles apart.’ 

But although we may be sceptical about MacDonald's 
motives, his attitude both in 1924 and in 1929 is comprehensible, 
even if we merely look at his colleagues through Mrs. Webb's 
eyes. Henderson ‘is a first-rate manager of men. . . . But he 
also is no leader of men—he has no personal magnetism.’ 
Clynes ‘is over reticent and retiring. lacks physical vitality 
and mental alertness . . . he droops like a snowdrop in an 
icy wind beneath the rank grass of the Labour benches’ 
Thomas (with whom King George V got on so well) ‘though 
certainly clever is common and low-toned in manners and 
outlook.’ Snowden ‘lacks faith, and his wife is the last word 
of vulgar snobbishness.’ 


x * + 


The problem of snobbery, indeed, vexed Mrs. Webb not a 
little. In 1924 she decided to make it her duty to see that wives 
of Labour Ministers and MPs comported themselves with 
‘manners simple and unassuming and free from that ridiculous 
malady of social climbing.’ For this purpose she founded the 
‘Half-Circle Club’ to promote the right sort of social 
demeanour and intercourse among the Labour ladies. Alas 
the task was not easy. Mrs. Snowden ‘is a climber of the worst 
description . . . every “class-conscious” Labour man of 


* BEATRICE WEBB’S Diaries, 1924-1932. Edited and with an Introduce 
tion by Margaret Cole. (Longmans, 25s.) 
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woman listens for the echoes of Ethel climbing, climbing, 
climbing, night and day.’ Then there were ‘Jimmy’ Thomas's 
daughters. He might ‘drop his “h’s” defiantly,’ but they ‘are 
so far removed from Labour circles that one of them, when 
asked by a partner at a Half-Circle Club dance whether she 
was a “Fabian,” retorted indignantly: “No, I am a Thomas.” ’ 

But after all what could one do when the Prime Minister 
was the worst offender of all? Immaculately dressed, moving 
from stately home to stately home, consulting with Lord 
Londonderry as to who should lead the Labour Party in the 
House of Lords, he aroused Mrs. Webb’s gravest misgivings. 

He went out of his way to tell me that he was going to 
stay with Mrs. Biddulph, near Cirencester—‘The Hon. Mrs. 
Biddulph, he added, . . . ‘Then I am going to stay with 
Princess Hartsfelt. She was a Cunningham, you know. Do 
you know her? A remarkable woman.’ 

When Mrs. Webb tried to engage him in political discourse 
he would only ‘talk about old furniture and “Society” 
personalities.’ We should not, however, regard this as neces- 
sarily a sign of incurable frivolity, although, no doubt, 
MacDonald thoroughly enjoyed the aristocratic embrace. 
When reading a brilliant diarist one is always in danger of 
forgetting the impression he or she made on others. As a 
corrective it is worth quoting Mr. Raymond Postgate’s descrip- 
tion of her in his excellent life of Lansbury : 

Those who met her saw a strong-featured, middle-aged 
woman with a beak nose and bird-like eyes. Her favourite 
gesture was to fling out a rather claw-like hand at an inter- 
locutor; her favourite opening a long drawn and highly 
individual ‘A-a-ah, Mr. Blank’ on an alarming and almost 
predatory note. 

Political leaders do not always wish to talk politics, 
especially with women. But Mrs. Webb talked of nothing else. 
She notes with evident relish a weekend in 1924 where 

the conversation was exclusively political. I doubt whether 
during those 40 hours there was a single allusion to women, 
wine, horses, sport, scandal or money making. 


* ~ * 


The book ends with the Webbs preparing to make their 
famous, or notorious, pilgrimage to Russia. It is clear, as Mrs. 
Cole very fairly admits in her introduction, that they had 
already made up their minds what impression they intended 
to receive from the Socialist Mecca, and that they were deter- 
mined in advance to sing its praises. Much astonishment has 
been expressed at this apparently remarkable example of the 
trahison des clercs. But is it really so surprising? Intellectuals 
are at least as bad as ordinary people in seeing only what 
they want to see—in some ways worse. Parliamentary 
Socialism, with the débacle of 1931, seemed to have collapsed 
for an indefinite period. The Webbs were at heart benevolent 
authoritarians, or, if not that, at least profoundly sceptical 
about the ability of working men to govern themselves. Hence 
their boundless contempt for the British trade union leaders: 

Relatively to the difficulty and magnitude of their job 
A. J. Cook and Herbert Smith are mental defectives. An 


honest mule and an inspired goose makes bad leadership for 
any herd. 


Was not Russia governed by a self-appointed clique of intel- 
lectuals and bureaucrats who understood the aspirations of 
the masses better than they did themselves? At any rate, in 
Beatrice Webb’s own words, ‘there is no d——4d nonsense about 
Guild Socialism’ in Russia. So there followed, in 1935, the 
Webb's last magnum opus, a rose-coloured survey entitled 
Soviet Communism: A New Civilisation? And, to show that 
this was no light or flighty verdict, in the title of the second 


ay published two years later they omitted the question 
mar 


Namierists 


ESSAYS PRESENTED To Sir LEwis NAMIER. Edited by Richard Pares 
and A. J. P. Taylor. (Macmillan, 36s.) 
Tuis collection of essays is a fitting tribute to the distinguished 
work of Sir Lewis Namier. The editors have skilfully avoided the 
old-fashioned type of festschrift which more often than not was a 
scholarly rag-bag of unpublished odds and ends. They have given 
coherence to this volume by taking as themes the two dominating 
interests of Sir Lewis—the history of Parliament since the civil 
war and the diplomatic history of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, with special emphasis on Central Europe and Russia. 
The work of Sir Lewis Namier has been marked by a most 
precise attention to detail and there are few historians who have 
maintained such a consistently high level of scholarship. On this 
score these essays will give him the utmost satisfaction. Perhaps 
the most outstanding in its masterly grasp of materials, published 
and unpublished, is Professor Aspinal’s fascinating account of the 
reporting and publishing of the House of Commons debates from 
1771 to 1834. No matter how detailed Sir Lewis Namier’s work 
has been, however, it has always been saved from the tedium that 
so often envelops vast erudition, by a detached and ironic delight 
in the foibles of human behaviour. This, combined with sharp 
and fluent style, has given a liveliness and excitement to the 
austerity of his scholarship. Few of the contributors to this volume 
share these enviable qualities and many of these essays are profes- 
sional performances in the dullest, if worthiest, sense. 
Fortunately, one or two are outstanding both for their historical 
imagination and for their realistic grasp of human situations, and, 
even more fortunately, the essay in which these qualities are most 
marked is the first in the book—‘Oliver Cromwell and his Parlia- 
ment,” by Mr. H. R. Trevor-Roper. The constant failure of 
Cromwell to secure a Parliament with which it was possible for 
him to work has always been a problem to which no historian 
has given a satisfactory answer. Mr. Trevor-Roper has not found 
the answer by sifting bushels of unpublished documents or by 
biographical statistics (although both will have to be done before 
his thesis carries full conviction to the profession) but by the 
imaginative consideration of facts already known. Cromwell, the 
natural back-bencher who had risen to power on the protests of a 
Court-suspicious squirearchy, could not bring himself to erect an 
elaborate machine of patronage and management which alone 
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could give any seventeenth-century executive an adequate contro] 
of Parliament. Both Cromwell’s own character and the nature of 
the revolution which he represented inhibited the growth of a 
strong central government; so both failed. 

Apart from Mr. Trevor-Roper, few contributors display an 
historian’s, rather than a scholar’s, grasp of the past; indeed, only 
Mr. E. H. Carr’s essay on * “Russia and Europe” as a Theme jn 
Russian History’ seemed to me to display the same qualities of 
realism and imagination. His analysis, based on a superb scholar. 
ship, of the dichotomy of traditionalists and Westernisers in the 
development of Russia is remarkable both in its range and in the 
acuteness of its perception. 

Although these are the outstanding essays of this volume, there 
are other very distinguished performances. Mr. Richard Pares 
moves with practised skill in the affairs of another West-Indian 
fortune, that of the Lascelles family; Miss Sutherland, who cap 
challenge the master on the score of scholarship and lucidity, 
sketches the influence of the City in eighteenth-century politics, 
an essay which ought to develop into a book. Professors Edward 
Hughes and Norman Gash display a similar mastery of complex 
material in their interesting essays on parliamentary history. Both 
Professor Seton-Watson and Mr. Bolsover make valuable con. 
tributions to the history of Eastern Europe, and Mr. Romney 
Sedgwick pays his tribute, as a scholar should, by a skilful display 
of his own virtuosity. He edits a small collection of letters from 
the elder Pitt to Bute. His contribution has the neatness, the cun- 
ning, the disarming simplicity and mathematical certainty of a 
controlled break at billiards. 

J. H. PLUMB 


Grim Odyssey 
KAZAK Exopus. By Godfrey Lias. (Evans, 15s.) 


THE sadness with which some of us contemplate the changes now 
taking place in Central Asia is not based upon sentimentality 
alone. It is not only that we found there an exciting experience in 
a cultural setting, strange and colourful, whose passing fills us 
with nostalgic regret. The chief characteristics that we found 
among so many of the peoples of Central Asia were their robust 
individuality, their self-reliance and their sense of freedom— 
qualities neither tolerated by authoritarian rule nor fostered by 
modern civilisation, and without which man’s stature is surely 
diminished. One often wondered if they themselves, taking them 
for granted, valued these qualities. The story of the Kazak exodus 
is heartening evidence that they did. 

Mr. Lias went to Turkey to visit the Kazak refugees who had 
been invited to build a new home in that country. From their 
leaders he was able to learn the story of their long and hopeless 
struggle to preserve their independence from Communist tyranny, 
and of their grim odyssey of escape. 

The struggle against tyranny was no new experience to the 
Kazaks. For hundreds of years successive governments and local 
war-lords in the remote Chinese province of Sinkiang had sought 
to subdue them. Their nomadic life kept them in a constant state 
of training; their intimate knowledge of their mountains and 
steppes, their ability to use the country to the best advantage, both in 
peace and in war, and their superb horsemanship made them more 
than a match for any force that they used to encounter upon theit 
own ground. That their freedom must be preserved by fighting 
they accepted without question; the fact was as much a part of 
life as the cold of winter or their Islamic faith. Their children wert 
brought up on stories recounting the feats of arms of heroes of 
the remote and recent past. In troubled times it was not unusual 
for boys to become seasoned guerrilla fighters by the time they 
were ten years old. 

Their traditional enemies were the Chinese, who held sway 
(sometimes nominal) over Sinkiang for 500 years. About 19304 
new menace appeared from the west, though it was many yeals 
before the Kazaks began fully to appreciate its sinister nature. 
It is not surprising that they found it hard to account for the 
fact that they, together with other tribal minorities, received active 
Soviet encouragement to rebel against the Soviet-sponsored puppet 
regime of Sheng Shih-t’sai. A considerable number of K 
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fell for Soviet blandishments and became harnessed to the Com- 
munist machine; many fled to Tibet and thence: to India, a 
migration which took place more than ten years before the one 
described in this book. 

Sheng’s ‘reign of terror’ was followed in 1942 by a respite 
gecasioned by the recession of Soviet influence in Sinkiang. But, 
with the rapid disintegration of Nationalist China, it could not 
last, and by the end of the decade.the ‘free’ Kazaks were faced 
squarely with the concerted power of the Soviet Union and 
Communist China, The alternative of submission seems hardly to 
have occurred to them, for, in the words of one of their leaders to 
the author, ‘It is better to die than to live as an animal. An animal 
looks to man as though he were God. It is not right that a man 
should look to other men in such a fashion.’ 

But though the Kazaks were splendid guerrilla fighters, they 
were greatly handicapped by the necessity of protecting their great 
flocks and herds, upon which they were utterly dependent. Their 
opponents, on the other hand, not content with their vast numerical 
superiority and the advantage of air power, adopted such tactics 
as forcing the Kazaks out of their strongholds by poisoning their 
water supplies. At length the nomads, realising the hopelessness 
of their situation, began their magnificent fighting retreat. 

Mr. Lias presents in narrative form a convincing and, on the 


whole, accurate picture of the character of the Kazaks, their | 


customs and their biblical mode of living. His attempt to unravel 
the tangled web of political intrigue during the two decades prior 
to the final establishment of Communist control in Sinkiang is 
inevitably somewhat confusing, But the scene was far more confus- 
ing to contemporary observers, and the author provides a plaus- 
ible explanation of a number of mysterious events, which 


illustrates the subtlety of Communist tactics. The story of the | 
exodus itself, across formidable deserts and over the vast, un- | 


explored ranges of Tibet, under constant attack, both from Com- 


munist forces and from hostile tribes, is well told. It is good to | 


have a record of such amazing fortitude and endurance. 
ERIC SHIPTON 


Holy Humbugs 


Free Love AND HEAVENLY SINNERS. By Robert Shaplen. (André 
Deutsch, 15s.) 

One night in Brooklyn, New York, in 1870, a devout and 
respectable lady called Elizabeth Tilton confessed to her husband, 
Theodore, that she had committed adultery with Henry Ward 
Beecher, who was her pastor as well as being the most famous 
preacher and evangelist of the time. From this commendable desire 
on Mrs. Tilton’s part to ease her conscience there snowballed, first 
slowly but with gathering speed, a scandal of such magnitude that 
eventually the whole nation was involved. 


Robert Shaplen, in Free Love and Heavenly Sinners, records | 


every detail of this cause célébre, and it makes fascinating if some- 
what baffling reading; baffling because the behaviour of the 
protagonists and the moral values of the society in which they 


moved are so alien to our modern way of thinking as to be barely | 


credible. Beecher was a magnificent orator—his Plymouth Church 
was known as ‘Beecher’s Theatre’-—and he was also, to his ultimate 
sorrow, a prolific letter-writer. Indeed, in this era before the tele- 
phone had blessed indiscretions with euthanasia, everybody wrote 
lengthily, endlessly, of their innermost feelings. Most of these 
letters, in relation to the activities of their authors, are master- 
pieces of hypocrisy. 

In the initial stages of the scandal Tilton behaved well. For the 


sake of the Church and its parishioners he vowed silence, but | 


alter a while the sight of Mr. Beecher preaching virtue to the 
laithful proved too much for him. He could no longer bear to 


keep the odious secret to himself. He was, of course, disbelieved, | 


and rumour had it that it was he who was an adulterer, was 
‘odious and debased in his habits . . . an immoral libertine.’ This 
was the last straw. Even so the lid of the sewer did not blow off 
until that wildly eccentric advocate of freé love, Victoria Wood- 


hull, wrote a letter to the papers urging that ‘appointed judges | 


and critics are deeply tainted with the vices they condemn,’ and 
that she proposed ‘analysing some of their lives.’ This analysis 
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Nevil Shute 
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100,000 copies of Nevil Shute’s new novel were sold 
before publication. Small wonder, for this brilliant study 
of contrasts in character, both racial and personal, is 
‘this best story for a long time.” Daily Telegraph. 
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lrevor’s successful war novels Tne Big Pick-up and 

Squadron Airborne, were in turn called, “classic, 

engrossing, inspiring, magnificent.” This praise is also 
applicable to his new novel of the British tank-crews from 

the Normandy beaches to the battle at Falaise, one of 

the greatest killing-grounds of the war. 13s. 6d, 
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irresistibly readable. Monday, 15s. 
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CONTAGION TO THIS WORLD 


An unusual novel, by the author of The Starless Night, about 
a plague-ridden community sealed off from the out- 

side world in the Spanish Atlantic port of Gades. A 

brilliant story of the loves, quarrels, intrigues, and jealousics 
of a collection of desperate human beings. Monday, 15s. 
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Juvenile Offenders 
before the Courts 


By MAX GRUNHUT 


This book is a survey of juvenile delinquency and 
the treatment practice of the courts based on local 
experience in the 134 police districts in England 
and Wales. Evidence from statistical sources and 
an analysis of case histories from selected districts 
are used to show the effects of various forms of 
corrective treatment on similar and different groups 
of juvenile offenders. 215. net 
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ended in Henry Beecher standing trial for ‘criminal seduction.’ 
From the welter of conflicting evidence, from the lies, evasions, 
accusations and retractions, which Mr. Shaplen makes as orderly 
as possible, the jury, after fifty-two ballots, was unable to draw 
any conclusion, and this long, diverting morality play—the actors 
in which were most of them contemptible characters, all of them 
odd, and all steeped to their souls in humbug—ended in anti- 
climax. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


The Necessity of Mr. Murry 
UNPROFESSIONAL Essays. By J. Middleton Murry. (Cape, 15s.) 
Tuese four essays—on Fielding, Clare, Whitman, and the plays 
of Mr. Eliot—are labelled ‘unprofessional’ by Mr. John Middleton 
Murry because, as he explains, they were written with no other 
occasion than that of personal satisfaction. They are also un- 
professional in that, as the variety of their subject-matter might 
suggest, they do not form or fit into any critical trench-system. 
Apart from his personal qualities, this freedom of action puts Mr. 
Murry at an enormous advantage. He is able, for instance, to 
rescue Fielding from under the very noses of Dr. Leavis’s siege 
cannon, by a sympathetic account of the moral preoccupation that 
is, after all, to be discovered in Fielding. This, to be sure, is not 
the intense moral preoccupation which acts as an admit-bearer to 
Dr. Leavis’s Great Tradition, but it is none the worse for that. 
One might go further than Mr. Murry cares to and add that it is 
probably @# the better for that, considering how readily that 
intense moral preoccupation confuses itself—in the George Eliot 
of Dr. Leavis, say—with intense moral fuss. 

The essays on Clare and Whitman interpret the work of each 
writer in terms of content and biography, in Clare’s case per- 
suasively, in Whitman’s (to me at least) without showing him off 
to much advantage. The Eliot piece is a forceful attack on the 
moral pessimism, remoteness and aridity of that author’s dramas, 
and displays at their best Mr. Murry’s virtues of good sense and 
humanity. 

KINGSLEY AMIS 


Bachelor Aunt 


MARIANNE THORNTON: A Domestic Biography. By E. M. Forster. 
(Arnold, 21s.) 

MARIANNE THORNTON was Mr. Forster's great-aunt, and she lived 
from 1797 to 1887. She was a managing young woman and she 
grew to be a more managing old one; her career was not markedly 
different from that of many wealthy Evangelical ladies in the 
nineteenth century. Since she was born in the bosom of the 
Clapham sect her early life affords many intimate glimpses of 
Wilberforces, Macaulays and other members of the circle; and 
since, with her handsome masculine face and her autocratic ways 
she was a predestinate bachelor aunt, her story resolves itself into 
the story of the Thornton family. Not even Mr. Forster's charming 
piety can cast much of a glow on this particularly uncharming 
clan. Good works, money and a dense family conceit form their 
principal preoccupations. Those who marry into the family, unless 
they are rich and pious, are disapproved of, or patronised, or 
suppressed. Those who marry out of the group, unless they marry 
the rich and pious, are harassed and cut off, or visited just often 
enough to mark the communal distaste. One of the few moments 
of exhilaration occurs when Henry Thornton, that pillar of bank- 
ing respectability, in the teeth of the law and family condemnation, 
marries his deceased wife's sister, and lives happily with her in the 
lamily house till the end of his days. 

The latter part of Marianne Thornton's life was occupied with 
that oppressive elevation of the poor that would have excused a 
more than Russian revolution; though I suppose one must admit 
that in fact it helped to prevent one. Much of the story is told by 
‘election from the oceanic flood of correspondence in which the 
members of this family continually, as the century majestically 
unrolls, exhort, advise, discuss, reprove and sometimes commend 
each other—everything except leave each other alone. Mr. Forster 
is careful to condemn what evidently demands condemnation, and 
he praises temperately what merits praise. But, for once, his tone 


663 


is less than impeccable; it seems to suggest a partial reconciliation 
with that high-minded communal bullying which it was formerly 
his main business to reject. 

GRAHAM HOUGH 


Ups and Downs 


IN BALLOON AND BaTHyscapHe. By Professor Auguste Piccard. 
(Cassell, 25s.) 

ALONG with Dietrich and Garbo and General Franco and Sir 
Anthony Eden, the Professor is one of the very few of the pre-war 
internationally famous to have successfully ignored the disfigure- 
ments of time. For nearly half a lifetime, it seems, one has been 
in touch with the familiar figure, pictorially a sort of continental 
Red Dean, frozen by the cameras in the manhole of a machine 
which is just about to take him up or down, and always looking 
rather puzzled. 

Appearance apart, he has never attained that degree of universal 
respect to which his pioneering spirit and undoubted courage 
would seem to have entitled him. The reason for this is to be found 
in his book. For him balloons and bathyscaphes have not been 
means but ends. He talks vaguely about the importance of 
measuring the cosmic rays in the stratosphere and of inspecting 
the flora and fauna of the deep, but clearly this side of things 
has little interest for him. Even the trips in the machines them- 
selves do not seem to have stimulated him as much as the mathe- 
matical problems of their construction. Some of his enthusiasm 
for this he succeeds in communicating to the reader, but too often 
one is pulled up by such knock-out statements as: ‘So we had 
to give up the idea of an interposed layer and make use of the 
autoclave joint.” The twenty-eight drawings show a strong 
influence of Beachcomber (some are almost a parody of him), 
and confirm what a world of difference there is between an 
experimental physicist, however brilliant, and a pilgrim father. 

LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


The Broken Shell 
Empire OF Fear. By Vladimir and Evdokia Petrov. (André 
Deutsch, 18s.) 
THE Petrovs’ book would be very interesting for its information 
alone—on the inner working of the MVD, the Australian spy 
operations, Burgess and Maclean, and many other points. But it 
is more than interesting, it is deeply significant, in the picture it 
gives of two junior members of a powerful section of the Soviet 
ruling class. The Petrovs’ decision to defect was, on the face of it, 
simply a logical one, based on fear of disgrace or death. But this 
is looking at it very superficially. Mrs. Petrov, quite as tough and 
operative as her husband, was very nearly induced to go back 
and sacrifice herself in the vain hope of saving her relatives. (In 
fact it was only the admirably forthright action of the Australian 
Government, which one can be regrettably sure would have been 


Iris Murdoch 


THE FLIGHT FROM THE 
ENCHANTER 


‘Wonderfully witty, and sparkling.’ 
Rosamond Lehman: 
‘A very exciting novelist. J. B. Priestley 
‘The best thing of its kind since Howard’s End. 
John Russet 
Every chapter is a tou: 
15s. ne 


A brilliant performance. 
de force.’ Truth 


Shortly available again is Iris Murdoch's first novel 
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bungled by our own, which gave her a chance to reconsider when 
it was almost too late.) It is precisely because the Petrovs had the 
biggest ideological and financial stake in the regime, and the least 
overt scruples, that their background is such a reassuring answer 
to those who maintain that this class is solid and safe for the 
Russian rulers. Two main factors rendered them potentially 
unsafe: firstly, they had seen in their own relatives the sufferings 
of the purges and the collectivisation, and, secondly, while bene- 
fiting from the rat-race of Soviet official life, they were basically 
sickened by it, like many other Soviet officials, and even in them 
the almost mystic Russian sense of ethics had a foothold. But once 
the apparatchik shell was broken something more basic could 
emerge: look at the horrifying yet heartening photograph of Mrs. 
Petrov’s face as she was hustled to the plane by Embassy toughs. 
In such unpromising material the motivation for the complete 
abandonment of Soviet Communism had to be very strong. 
Everything goes to show that the Soviet intelligentsia as a whole, 
while increasingly alienated from crudities of Party thought and 
practice, has also never lost, even as much as the Petrovs, aspira- 
tions towards a juster life. In the long run the Stalinist- 


Khrushchevist indoctrinations have failed and here is one among - 


many reasons why the regime must evolve or perish. 


J. E. M. ARDEN 
New Novels 


Fiction broadens the mind. In a fortuitous pile of a dozen new 
novels are pressing invitations to share the economic, domestic 
and erotic difficulties of Chinese, Africans, Norwegians, New 
Zealanders, West Indians, Americans, Mexicans, Malayans, 
Swedes, Poles, Hungarians, and people living in Hampstead. 
Insular for a change, shall we take the last first? True, it harbours 
an un-Englishman, but he is a naturalised British subject and 
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now so much one of us that he can prattle away prettily about 
Camus, Koestler and Moravia. 

Obviously written with care, A View of the Heath, by Davig 
Unwin (Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.), affords little employment for 
recorders of frequency rates of vogue words and phrases, They 
may look in vain for ambience, ambivalent, brittle, curious, 
opaque and viable. Nothing stems from anything, nothing is jn 
spite of, perhaps because of (novelists should not be nop. 
committal), and /t was as simple as that makes only one appear. 
ance. This fine abstinence is practised in homelier things: 
knuckle-whitening is restricted to a single occasion, and ‘He 
cleared his throat’ is not repeated. A line to delight connoisseurs 
is: ‘“I never knew,” she said, “that it could be like that.”’ (One 
of real life’s innumerable little ironies is that when a man who 
has longed to inspire that kind of compliment actually receives 
it, he is apt to think ‘Oh, God, she got that from some novel,’) 

The story, topographically correct, no doubt, is neatly designed 
and told, in short considered statements, with a nice appreciation 
of the unpredictable results of impulsive behaviour. Its immediate 
concern is with the occupiers of a Victorian house converted into 
flats. On the ground floor are the Moon couple—Hugo, a 
redundant colonial administrator holding on to a dull job in the 
City, Alice, his tolerant wife, desperately coping without house- 
boys. Below them is the ex-Central-European Karl Peters, 
mysteriously busy, married to an Englishwoman who has pro- 
duced three little girls and hopes soon to oblige with a boy. On 
the top floor are Fenton Dagleigh, a loquaciously frustrated artist, 
his intimidated son John (aged eleven), and his disillusioned 
second wife Joanna, still young, still lithe and beautiful. 

Nothing, as Mr. Ian Fleming has recently reminded us, 
propinques like propinquity. Hugo, though a bit of a stuffed 
bush-shirt, has not yet attained the dignity of impotence, and, 



































































HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 41 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 


Tue Forty-FOURTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Hambros Bank Limited will be held on Thursday, 31st May, 1956, at the offices of the Bank, 
41, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

The following is the Statement of the CHAIRMAN, Mr. R. Olaf Hambro, circulated with the Report and Accounts for the year to March 31, 1956:— 

“The enclosed Accounts’cover the period April 1, 1955 to March 31, 1956, throughout which time we have seen two Budgets and have received 
many warnings and requests from the Authorities, dealing with the international trading position of the country, with all of which we have done our 
best to comply but curtailing credit to old customers has to be done carefully and takes some time to operate. Any precipitate action may damage 
good relations between old and valued clients and the Bank. 

“The acceptances at £24,600,000 show a rise of £3,000,000 during the year. These are again represented to the extent of over 30 per cent, by 
drawings of our old customers in the Scandinavian countries for timber, paper and pulp, etc., sold to United Kingdom buyers on long contracts, and 
do not yet show the reduction which, in accordance with the general policy here, should now begin to operate. The merchandise represented by these 
acceptances is widely spread and consists, in addition to the above, of oil, metals and general merchandise, the prices of which have continued to rise, 
Of the acceptances about 40 per cent. relate to imports and 60 per cent. to exports. Included in the figure of exports is the amount covered by Export 
Credits Guarantee Department policies. This form of finance which we provide in a limited way to our own customers is becoming more and more 
difficult in view of the period of credit asked for. On the other hand it is important that it should be provided because without it the volume of exports 
is bound to decrease. I have, however, no doubt that it can be handled through the Banks in this country without the necessity of another semi-Goyern- 
ment organisation such as an Import/Export Bank which should be avoided at all costs. 

“Our holding of British Government securities, none of which is long dated or irredeemable, is held as money stocks together with our Treasury 
Bills; they are all valued at or under cost and below redemption price. It has been increasingly clear of late years that the market price quoted on the 
Stock Exchange for Gilt-edged securities partly reflects the financial capacity of the jobbers dealing in these stocks. This results in marked fluctuations 
in prices on quite sma!] amounts of stocks being offered for sale. In these times when Government policies are freely expressed by various members 
of the Government at political meetings it is very natural that the members of the Stock Exchange are unwilling to take stock on their books with the 
result that prices are often lowered without any stock being offered. In my view this is a situation which should be carefully considered by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in conjunction with the Bankers and Insurance Associations because obviously a free and active market in its stocks is of extreme 
importance to the Government. Meanwhile the difference between the Stock Exchange valuation and that appearing in the Balance Sheet is more 
than covered by the Inner Reserves of the Bank. 

“Loans and Advances are slightly down, and the liquidity is again high. Cash, Bills of Exchange and Gild-edged Holdings represent approximately 
80 per cent. of the deposits. 

“Turning to the Profit and Loss Account, after providing for taxation and making provision for all bad and doubtful debts the profit is higher by 
£7 ,700. The sum of £200,000 has been transferred to Contingency Reserve and, allowing for the proposed Final Dividends, there remains a carry forward 
of £127,000. 

“With regard to our subsidiary, Hambros Inveetment Trust, there is nothing of especial interest to report. While there have been large fluctuations 
in the Stock Exchange valuation during the year, its holdings still stand in the books at substantially below market value, and show a large reserve over 
the cost of the shares held by the Bank. This being so it has been decided to transfer back to the Inner Reserves of the Bank the amount which was 
written off the cost some years ago. 

“The year ahead is full of uncertainties but in the main the scene which we in this country have before us is one that can give us considerable 
confidence. Hard facts and hard remedies have been faced this year and in large measure surmounted. The Balance Sheet of the Bank to which I am 
attaching this statement shows that it also can stand up well to what is past and what is ahead. This is again made possible by the continued loyalty and 
devotion of the whole staff to whom on your behalf and my own I extend our grateful thanks.” 

STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS AT 3ist MARCH, 
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cherishing memories of ‘those hill women, 
sim with high breasts and heart-shaped 
faces,” philanders with Joanna in an avuncular 
fashion, She is all too responsive. At Hamp- 
stead, no outpost of Empire, this sort of thing 
won't do. It leads to trouble. In this special 
instance it leads to tragedy. Details of the 

y and its effects are withheld, but 
enough is implied to sober up the reader who 
has been taking the tale too lightheartedly. 

What next? Where next? To China with 
Pearl S. Buck to meet Tzu Hsi. In Imperial 
Woman (Methuen, 16s.) her career from 
Orchid the virgin to Yehonala the concubine 
and from Favourite to Empress Mother can 
be followed for over 400 pages composed in 
an unexacting fictional style (‘She bit the edge 
of her lower lip’—* “Hush,” he said between 
his teeth. “We speak of the Imperial 
Emperor”’). Her long life was chequered by 
troubles with foreign devils (including Chinese 
Gordon), but she consistently admired and 
envied Queen Victoria, whose home life was 
go unlike her own. If all the courses in this 
banquet are taken it may prove rather filling, 
put some can without offence surely be politely 
waved away. 

For the reader conditioned to extensive 
view it is not a far cry from China to Peru, or, 
for that matter, to Southern Africa. Peter 
Abrahams first assembles us at Hampstead 
again to meet a group of young and old con- 
spirators in exile exchanging recriminations 
and enduring the hospitality of their white 
women companions. Michael Udomo, a new- 
comer, finds it easy to forget his woes and 
relax with Lois Barlow: ‘Later, when...” 
He had (with the ambiguity the word now 
carries) Jo Furse as well. Returned to the arms 
of Mother Africa he qualifies for respectful 
attention, and A Wreath for Udomo (Faber, 
15s.) becomes a novel of considerable drama- 
tic power and discernibly serious purpose. 
Udomo, elected Prime Minister of Pluralia, is 
betrayed and defeated by the forces he had 
called into action, Tribalism triumphs. Will it 
always? That is one of the questions left un- 
answered by this somewhat tentative but 
praiseworthy exercise in analysis of racial and 
other relations. 

Political and private passions also spin the 
plot of John Hearne’s Stranger at the Gate 
(Faber, 15s.), which takes us to the Caribbean 
island of Cayuna., Wasting no time or words 
in setting the stage and bringing on his 
characters, the author involves us in a drama 
of high principles. Unquestionably this is a 
first-rate novel—no lazy writing here, no false 
notes, no narrow propaganda. Even the love 
affair (with intimate details) is made to seem 
inevitable, not a concession to an assumed 
demand. 

Over now, as BBC announcers say, to 
Simon Harcourt-Smith who, in The Heart of 
a Rose (Constable, 15s.), takes us to Venice 
for a pleasing fantasy in which the director of 
a London picture gallery, there to buy a Paul 
Veronese, gets more than he bargained for— 
the owner’s incredibly beautiful daughter 
Isotta. Not so far away, at the seaside state 
of San Soucy, John Brophy’s The Prince and 
Petronella (Chatto and Windus, 8s, 6d.) is 
inviting us to a frolic which may recall, for 
unfair comparison, recent doings at Monte 
Carlo. 

DANIEL GEORGE 


Correction.—In the review of Politics 
Without Prejudice by Ralph Harris (Staples) 
in Our last issue, the price was given as 20s. 
This should have read 12s. 6d. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


236TH ANNUAL REPORT 





Tre Annual General Court of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance will be held at the office 
of the Corporation at the Royal Exchange, 
London, E.C.3, on the 30th May, 1956. 

The following is a summary of the state- 
ment of the Governor, The Right Honourable 
Lord Kindersley, C.B.E., M.C., which has 
been circulated with the Report and Accounts: 

Before I review the report and accounts for 
1955, I wish to refer to changes that have 
occurred since last year. 

My first duty is the sad one of recalling to 
the Proprietors the death, on the 17th Feb- 
ruary last, of our Honorary Life Governor, 
Lord Bicester. On behalf of his colleagues in 
the Court of Directors and all those members 
of the staff of the Corporation and _ its 
associated companies who share the privilege 
of having known him, I wish to pay a tribute 
to the qualities which made him so greatly 
respected during his long and colourful 
business life and which ensure that he will 
always be remembered with deep affection. 

Vivian Smith’s influence upon the fortunes 
of this Corporation was profound. Indeed he 
was the principal architect of our growth to 
the eminent position which the group now 
occupies in the insurance world. For more 
than 60 years he was a member of the Court: 
the last 40 he spent as our Governor. He was 
in almost daily contact with the other Gover- 
nors and the Executive who were stimulated 
by his shrewd advice, imaginative judgment 
and above all by his great charm of manner. 
He was the embodiment of the City of Lon- 
don at its best and his loss is one which we 
all feel very deeply. 

We have accepted with regret the resigna- 
tion of Lord Charles Cavendish-Bentinck who 
had been a Director for fifty years, and we 
welcome to the Court the Rt. Hon. Viscount 
Ingleby and Captain. the Rt Hon. Lord 
Teynham, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.N. 


LIFE AND FIRE ACCOUNTS 

In 1955, despite the disturbing effect of 
economic restrictions in many territories in 
which we operate, we were able, by expanding 
our business, to raise the combined fire, 
accident and marine premium income by over 
£1,000,000 to a total of £27,176,000. The Life 
Department also was able to write a record 
volume of new business and, if its premium 
income is taken into account, the group can 
be credited with an aggregate annual premium 
collection of over £30,000,000 for the first 
time. 

In the Life Department nett new sums 
assured reached a total of £9,559,132, an 
increase of nearly £700,000 on last year. The 
rate of gross interest earned on the Life Fund 
was £5 8s. 5% compared with £5 4s. 9% the 
year before, an increase which would have 
been materially greater if we had not followed 
an investment policy designed to safeguard 
capital values even to the detriment of 
immediate income, a policy I am confident 
will be of inestimable benefit in the next few 
years. 

The nett fire premium income for the year 
amounted to £9,597,570, and the overall under- 
writing surplus of £998,408 is again a most 
satisfactory outcome of operations at home as 
well as of our large overseas business. The 
work of loss prevention has become an integral 
part of the transaction of fire insurance. The 
services of our extensive survey departments, 
our participation in the field of fire research 
and in the formulation of regulations and 
recommendations for the safe operation of 
domestic and industrial equipment are all 
directed towards assisting the public to obtain 


immunity from havoc, interruption and loss 
caused by fire and related perils. It is a costly 
part of our establishment but work in which 
we take a considerable pride. 


MARINE AND ACCIDENT ACCOUNTS 


In the Marine Department it is gratifying to 
be able to report a transfer of £275,091 to the 
profit and loss account, compared with 
£289,548 released a year ago, although under- 
writers on the hull side of our business are 
still faced with the ever-increasing cost of ship 
repairs. The Marine fund stood at the end of 
the year at £3,775,030, 206% of nett premiums 
amounting to £1,829,182, and should be en- 
tirely adequate for the leaner times that marine 
underwriting may experience in the next few 
years. 

The substantial addition to Accident 
premium income last year, at well over 
£1,250,000, bringing the nett premium income 
to £15,749,862, is indicative of the virile pro- 
gress in both the home and overseas fields, and 
our own progress is a direct measure of the 
ever increasing service to the public which we 
have been privileged to provide. A matter of 
major concern to us is the appalling toll of 
the roads arising from motor accidents. It is 
high time that, from the welter of plans which 
have been drawn up and the vast sum of 
thoney which the Government of this country 
annually extracts from motorists by one means 
or another, we saw some practical benefit in 
the shape of improved roads. After making 
full provision for all outstanding liabilities 
and creating the customary 40% reserve in 
respect of the large increase in premium in- 
come, we are able to transfer the satisfactory 
sum of £611,786 to the profit and loss account. 

The business of the Trustee and Executor 
Department is expanding and £17,400 was 
transferred to the profit and loss account last 
year compared with £7,751 for 1954. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNTS 


The gross income derived from the invest- 
ment of our general funds which appears on 
the revenue side of our Consolidated Profit 
and Loss Accounts was £1,354,211, nearly 
£160,000 more than last year, whilst the 
departmental transfers totalled £2,003,895. On 
the expenditure side, the principal items are 
£1,606,484 absorbed by home and overseas 
taxation and £940,111 aggregate transfers in 
respect of our liability for Staff Pensions. 

After taking into account the balance from 
the previous year, there remains a disposable 
sum of £4,112,850. 

Having regard to the satisfactory under- 
writing surplus, coupled with the very favour- 
able margin that existed at the year end 
between the aggregate book value and market 
value of the invested funds, the Court of 
Directors decided to recommend a rise in the 
rate of final dividend to 20%, making 30% 
for the year, as compared with 25% for the 
previous year. I do not wish the Proprietors 
to assume that they can look forward to 
annual additions to the dividend—of 5% or 
any other figure. Whilst the total dividend for 
any one year will of necessity have to be 
judged in the light of then current conditions, 
I suggest that it might be wise to base expecta- 
tions upon the probability that there may be 
a year or two of consolidation at the present 
rate. 

STAFF 

The major credit for the fine achievements 
summarized by the accounts belongs to the 
staff at all levels and their work is highly 
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THE CHANCELLOR’S POSITION 


By 


THe Chancellor was not at all bullish in 
his address to the~ National Production 
Advisory Council last week. In spite of cuts, 
restrictions and restraints designed to 
eliminate about £400 million from the buy- 
ing power of the economy, in spite of 
forcible savings (through the Budget sur- 
plus) of £445 million, he told the industrial- 
ists that the situation remained one of 
excess demand for resources, for labour, 
for steel and for many kinds of industrial 
capacity. Fixed investment, he said, which 
was responsible for much of the overload 
on the economy last year, was expected to 
be even higher this year. The latest 
Treasury Bulletin looks for an increase of 
15 per cent. in the demand for plant, 
machinery and vehicles and of 27 per cent. 
in new building work for industry. Con- 
sumer demand, said Mr. Macmillan, though 
not increasing so fast, remains high and the 
growth of spending power is being further 
sustained by the large wage increases in 
recent months. Another round of wage 
claims is threatened at the coming trade 
union conferences. Two weeks ago, in 
expressing City doubts on the Budget, I 
remarked that there seemed no certainty 
that the wage-price spiral would be stopped. 
This is tough for the Chancellor but the 
dilemma is of his own making. He has 
forsworn a monetary policy savage enough 
to create serious unemployment. He re- 
pudiated such an idea for the second time 
in the Budget debate. The monetary policy 
he is pursuing is One of restraint but not 
restriction. But if voluntary restraint is to be 
the rule in the financial world it will have to 
be matched by voluntary restraint in the 
world of labour and that can hardly be ex- 
pected when the prices of coal, transport, 
and other essentials are going to rise 
further. If the Chancellor is forced back in 
desperation on a savage monetary policy in 
the hope that wages can be prevented from 
rising by the creation of serious unemploy- 
ment, then he forgoes expansion of the 
national output and any surplus on the 
international account for  invesment 
abroad. That is his dilemma. 


* “ 


One begins to wonder whether a Chan- 
cellor who relies on the free system and 
voluntary restraint on the part of workers 
and spenders is not crying for the moon 
when he calls, at the NPAC meeting, for a 


surplus of £300 to £350 million a year 
on our international account. In the ten 
post-war years, says the Treasury Bulletin, 
the UK has run an average yearly deficit 
on current trading account of £29 million. 
In the last six years there has been a surplus, 
on the average, but only of £70 million a 
year, including £55 million in defence aid. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE—cont. 
appreciated, In particular I must thank our 
General Manager, Mr. H. A. Walters, and the 
other members of the executive for the able 
manner.in which they have discharged their 
responsibilities. 

May I also send greetings to our Local 
Directors and to our Agents and other friends 
throughout the world—in which category | 
would like to include the many friends we 
have among the brokers. We thank them for 
their support and we believe that we give them 
good service in return. 


NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Our current obligations on last year’s 
showing are no less than £250 million— 
£160 million on military expenditure, £30 
million in Colonial grants, £20 milJ'ivn in 
relief and other grants, and £40 ruillion in 
interest and repayment of foreign debt. 
Further, we must provide for the running- 
down of some of the big sterling balances 
because India and the Colonies will be 
using up some of their sterling reserves to 
finance their internal development pro- 
grammes. Moreover, we need a bigger 
surplus in order to build up our gold and 
dollar reserves. Measured by any standard 
they are far too low. As a percentage of our 
annual imports from the non-sterling world 
they are now down to 21 per cent. The gold 
reserves of continental Western Europe 
are equal to 40 per cent. of their annual 
imports: those of Latin America are equal 
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to 52 per cent. Having regard to the fact 
that half the world’s international trade jg 
transacted in sterling our reserves are 
ludicrously low. We can take no risks With 
them, says Mr. Macmillan: we must make 
their growth the major objective of our 
policy. A surplus of £300 to £350 million 
on our current balance of payments js 
therefore not just a convenient additional 
safeguard: it is something which we must 
have unless we are to lose our position jn 
world economic affairs. Yet the increase 
in our exports since 1945, although cop- 
siderable, has not been large enough to 
provide us with anything like this surplus 
and in the last few years our share in the 
world’s exports of manufactures has been 
declining. What is Mr. Macmillan’s remedy 
for this situation? To quote his words 
to the National Production Advisory Coun. 
cil, it is ‘the policy of making spending 
more restrained and saving more attractive,’ 
An excellent policy but not bold enough, 
I fear, to match the hour. : 


NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


AFTER a further recovery the market in 
industrial equities has boiled over. Throg- 
morton Street has become, like Wall Street, 
‘selectively’ inflation-minded, that is to say, 
buying is concentrated on a few shares or 
trades which are considered good ‘hedges’ 
against inflation, while the rest is neglected. 
My own preference has been, as my readers 
know, for oil, steel and paper shares, and 
these have been prominent in the recent 
rise. Oil shares in particular are enjoying 
an international boom, for _ BRITISH 
PETROLEUM, ROYAL DUTCH and SHELL are 
dealt in as actively in New York as in 
London. Under the pressure of American 
buying Shell have actually touched 180s. 
(against 146s. a month ago), and British 
Petroleum 147s. 6d. (against 112s. 6d. in 
mid-April). Among paper shares the 
market was disappointed with the dividend 
of E. S. & A. ROBINSON, but delighted with 
the report, dividend and new issue of 
ALBERT E. REED. The latter’s net profits are 
13 per cent. up and the final dividend at 
15 per cent., making 25 per cent. for the 
year, was 24 per cent. more than the market 
expected. Earnings amounted to about 87 
per cent., covering the dividend nearly 34 
times. To finance the capital programme 
the shareholders are being offered one new 
share of each class at par for every two 
held. Before this issue was announced the 
ordinary were quoted at 96s. 9d. and the ‘A’ 
at 95s. Each rose 7s. before reacting 2s. 
to finish 5s. up on the day. The directors 
hope to pay 16 per cent. on the increased 
capital, so that the shares around 100s. 
would yield 54 per cent. This is attractive 
for a ‘growth’ share of-this quality in the 
expanding paper industry. 


a Xk 


The agency which incorrectly announced 
the BRITISH PETROLEUM dividend as 20 per 
cent. tax free instead of 15 per cent. tax 
free will no doubt be right next year or 
found to err on the right side. For the 
remarkable growth shown by the company 
last year is still continuing. Group sales 
were up by 15 per cent., gross profits by 
18.per cent. and net profits by no less than 
165 per cent.—from £17.4 to £45.3 million. 
Earnings on the equity capital came to 


454 per cent. tax free, so that the com- 
pany is only distributing a third of its 
profits. This is unduly conservative seeing 
that much of its capital expenditure was 
met by payments received (about £33 mil- 
lion) from the members of the oil con- 
sortium in which it has a 40 per cent. 
interest. The company also receives £25 
million from the Iranian Government over 
ten years and a royalty of 10.6 cents per 
barrel on Iranian oil exports until £510 
million has been paid. Iranian production 
rose to 112 million barrels last year and 
will be 50 per cent. higher this year. The 
company also has a 234 per cent. interest 
in the Iraq Petroleum Company, whose 
production was 236 million barrels last 
year, and a SO per cent. interest in the 
Kuwait Oil Company, whose output was 
384 million barrels. There is no doubt that 
British Petroleum is the Croesus of the 
Middle East, owning about 28 @er cent. of 
its total oil reserves. It has more oil in 
reserves per £1 of market price than any 
other oil company in the world. The divi- 
dend yield at the present market price of 
144s. 6d. may be only 3.85 per cent., but on 
American oil standards an earnings yield 
of 12 per cent. is comparatively high fora 
company with such an astonishing rate of 
growth. The investor must not, of course, 
forget the political risk which at the moment 
seems less acute. 


* ” 


Once again it is necessary to add a post- 
script to a comment On BRITISH PETROLEUM 
that BURMAH OIL are relatively cheap. This 
is because the shares are not quoted in New 
York and do not yet interest the American 
investor. At present market prices the value 
of the company’s -holdings of British 
Petroleum and Shell is 102s., so that al 
93s. 3d. Burmah Oil are selling at a dis- 
count on their break-up value as an oil 
investment trust with their Indian and 
Burmah business thrown in for nothing. 
The final dividend is due this week and! 
must not anticipate it except to say that il 
should be increased. It may help the. i0- 
vestor to value Burmah Oil if he remembers 
that each share represents 0.648 of ome 
British Petroleum and 0.59 of one Shell. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
a— 


MALACCA RUBBER PLANTATIONS 


LIMITED 


COMPANY’S JUBILEE YEAR 


STORY OF DIFFICULTIES SURMOUNTED, SERIOUS SETBACK 


AND MARKED RECOVERY 


SIR JOHN HAY ON RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Tae 50th annual general meeting of Malacca 
Rubber Plantations Limited will be held on 
May 30 in London. 

The following is the statement by the Chair- 
man, SIR JOHN Hay, which has been circulated 
with the report and accounts :— 

This is the Company’s Jubilee year. A back- 
ward glance, rather than the customary review 
of the present, would seem more appropriate 
to such an occasion. When Malacca Rubber 
Plantations was floated in January 1906 the 
pound was worth a golden sovereign. The 
national revenue for that year was £142m. The 
present yield is 36 times greater. Income Tax 
was at the rate of 1/- in the £ and surtax did 
not exist. It was imposed three years later at 
arate of sixpence and applicable only to in- 
comes of £5,000 p.a, Taxation on personal 
incomes in this country now rises as high as 
18/6d. Striking as these changes may be, they 
are fully matched by contrasting events within 
the narrower context of this Company’s his- 
tory. Even by past standards the prospectus 
of The Malacca Rubber Plantations would be 
judged a remarkable document. In the present 
it might well be regarded as something of a 
collector’s piece. The Company was formed to 
acquire the Bukit Asahan Estate, now our 
largest and most profitable producer. Mr. 
W. W. Bailey, then described by the Straits 
Times as the Chairman of the local Planters 
Association and “as a planter on a large scale 
himself and a sportsman and a gentleman,” 
was engaged to report on the estate. In for- 
warding his report under date of July 1905 “to 
be handed to you when you pay £400 sterling 
to my credit,” he wrote ‘my report is 21 pages 
long and I think will please you.” But what- 
ever pleasure it may have given to others it 
was viewed with disfavour by the promoters 
who by law were required to publish it in 
their prospectus. There it was described, and 
rightly so, as “of an exceedingly unfavourable 
character” as well as “inconsistent with the 
information which the vendors had received 
from other sources.” They felt that it was 
scarcely possibly for Mr. Bailey to have made 
a thorough examination within the short time 
of three days. The vendors accordingly sent 
out Mr. A. W. Copeland to inspect and report. 
It was admitted that Mr. Copeland had no 
previous experience as a rubber planter. The 
important factors in their estimation, however, 
Were the number and girth of the trees and as 
Mr. Copeland could both count and measure 
he was judged fully competent “to make the 
investigation,” particularly having regard to 
his 20 years’ experience of planting other crops 
in India. Although he could not claim like 
Mr. Bailey to be an experienced rubber planter, 
I can say from subsequent acquaintance with 
Mr. Copeland that he was fully deserving of 
the description accorded to Mr. Bailey by the 
Straits Times, viz. “a sportsman and a 
gentleman.” 

Mr. Copeland’s report was presented in 


January 1906 and the Company was floated 
with a subscribed capital of £300,000. The price 
paid for the property, consisting of approxi- 
mately 3,000 acres of rubber nearly all very 
immature and largely interplanted with 
tapioca, was £225,000, which Mr. Bailey had 
valued at £76,181. The Company’s early divi- 
dend performances were modest and the fixed 
preference dividend for 1906 and 1907 was 
paid only .by resort to drafts on a sum of 
£15,000 which by agreement was deposited by 
the vendors to make good any deficiency in 
revenue necessary for that purpose. Undeterred 
by initial difficulties and the meagreness of 
results, the Company proceeded to plant up 
6,000 acres acquired from Government under 
terms of the prospectus. 


EXPANSION 

About this time the prospects of rubber as 
a highly profitable field for investment were 
being more widely realised and the urge to 
acquire and expand increased. By 1909 the 
Company owned nearly 25,000 acres, of which 
15,000 acres were planted. To finance this ex- 
tension a debenture of £500,000 bearing 
interest at 6% was issued in November of that 
year and the authorised ordinary capital was 
increased to £400,000. Although the report 
issued in that year disclosed profits of less than 
£10,000, the terms for conversion of debentures 
into ordinary shares were set at £10 of deben- 
ture stock for one ordinary share of £1 which 
so far were without dividend. An estimate of 
future yields was given showing a rapid 
annual increase culminating in a forecast for 
1915 of 7,500,000 lb. These figures proved 
extravagantly excessive. In no instance were 
they nearly realised. The actual crop for 1915 
was less than half the estimated figure. But 
the glamour of rubber was now irresistible, 
past shortcomings in performance were over- 
looked in the blinding light of future prospects. 
In 1910 rubber touched 12s 9d per Ib. (in terms 
of present currency the equivalent of about 
60/-). The Company’s report for that year 
showed that despite the stimulus of such a 
price the crop was only about half of what 
was estimated. A dividend of 10% was recom- 
mended and, although earned in 1910, was not 
made payable until 1912. The feature of that 
report was a statement to the effect that “the 
directors consider that they will be able to 
distribute hereafter quarterly dividends of 5/- 
per share;” that is the equivalent of 100% per 
annum, and “hereafter” without qualification. 
Such a prediction made in respect of any 
industry, especially one engaged in tropical 
agriculture, must surely be unique in its bold- 
ness. But that it was accepted in some circles 
without doubt is evident from the announce- 
ment that 10,000 ordinary shares of £1 each 
had been issued at £15 and_ subscribed, 
although the dividend just then announced was 
no more than 10%. Despite the doubtful policy 
of distributing fully such profits as were made, 


dividends never reached the rate predicted. A 
total of 40° was paid in respect of 1911 and 
for 1912 as much as 75% was distributed and 
in this year the Company’s authorised capital 
was raised to £1,000,000, at which figure it 
still stands. A dividend of 75% proved to be 
the Company’s high water mark never again 
to be reached. Moreover, that such liberal dis- 
tributions were seriously impairing the finan- 
cial resources of the Company could hardly 
be concealed. The balance sheet for that year 
showed liabilities, including the funded debt, 
of over £600,000, against which cash resources 
were less than £11,000. In the following year 
(1913) dividends, although still substantial, 
suffered a severe decline to 25% and fell still 
further in 1914, but recovered again in 1915 
and 1916 when as much as 45% was paid. 
But such vicissitudes of fortune and the 
dangers inherent in a rapidly changing statisti- 
cal position seemed to go unheeded and un- 
detected whilst the proud claim was advanced 
that Malacca Rubber Plantations was “the 
largest planting proposition in the Malay 
peninsula.” 


DECLINE AND CRISIS 

The circumstances of the war in the years 
1914/18 masked the disagreeable fact that 
under the stimulus of highly profitable prices 
of former years rubber expansion had pro- 
ceeded at such a pace that production was out- 
stripping consumption. Prices fell in 1917, to 
recover temporarily in 1919, only to lapse 
again in 1920 to a level that was barely profit- 
able. This post-war depression exposed the 
weaknesses of the Company—its incoherent 
organisation on the ground and the paucity 
of cash due to improvident finance. Retrench- 
ment and reform became essential to the very 
survival of the Company. Chastened and 
sobered by a situation calling for immediate 
and radical action, the Company decided to 
renounce its former position of splendid isola- 
tion and seek the shelter and comfort of other 
associates in the same industry. Guthrie & 
Company were thereupon appointed Agents 
and Secretaries. This change, made in October 
1920, marks the beginning of a new phase in 
the Company’s activities and was the occasion 
upon which I was first elected to the Board. 


REORGANISATION 


The first essential need of the Company, if 
proposed reforms were to be undertaken and 
the Company was to remain in being, was 
additional working capital. This was obtained 
in December 1920 by the issue at 96% of 
£150,000 seven-year Notes, bearing interest at 
8%—a step which was taken in time to enable 
the Company to face the continuation of the 
depression. That year, with a production of 
over 4,000,000 Ib., the selling price of rubber 
was so little above the production cost of 
approximately 1/6d. per lb. that it was neces- 
sary to pass the dividend on the preference 
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shares. Nevertheless, with the working capital 
obtained, it was just possible to commence the 
putting into effect of far-reaching changes and 
improvements. 

These were of two kinds—one, reorganising 
and regrouping, the other, modifications of 
planting and production practices. The first 
was so vigorously adopted that it was found 
possible to do away with the separate manage- 
ment offices in Malacca, abolish the former 
posts of supervisory managers and reduce the 
number of divisional managements from six- 
teen to eleven; the following year the office of 
general manager was allowed to fall into disuse, 
and the estates were reorganised into eight 
units, while the staff was reduced to six 
managers, four acting managers and fifteen 
assistants. 

By virtue of these drastic moves—which 
included cuts in the salaries of planters by 
25%, and the reduction of directors’ fees by 
50° —the depression was met; the Govern- 
ment restriction scheme, which was instituted 
in November 1922, was, under the circum- 
stances, welcomed and at the end of 1922 it 
wus possible for the Chairman to claim that 
“the plantations are in considerably better con- 
dition than in 1920.” The following year, 1923, 
saw the issue of 171,036 ordinary £1 shares, 
at £1 10s., from the proceeds of which the 
outstanding seven-year Notes were repaid. The 
confidence so evinced was justified, for in 1923 
all arrears of preference share dividends were 
cleared off, and in 1924 a 10% dividend on 
ordinary shares was declared. The first stage 
in recovery was completed, and the Company, 
after being so near to failure, was now ready 
to consider longer-term development. 

Twenty years after its inception the Com- 
pany was now faced with the problem inherent 
in all pioneering, the ageing of the original 
stock. Replanting with high yielding material 
was not yet regarded as a technique advanced 
to the stage when it could be confidently 
applied on a large scale. Moreover, it was 
necessary in this case to adopt more rapid 
corrective action. This took the form of pur- 
chasing two estates consisting of young rubber 
and now known as our Fortrose and 
Ciemencheh divisions. The purchase considera- 
tion in each case was met by the issue of shares, 
and in order to strengthen further the Com- 
pany’s financial position an issue of over 
£80,000 shares at approximately £3 per share 
was made for cash. These transactions were 
greatly facilitated by the course of rubber 
prices which, under the operations of the 
restriction scheme, rose as high as 4/8d. per 
Ib. in 1925 and continued ata profitable level 
throughout the two subsequent years. 


DEPRESSION 


The restriction scheme was 
1928. Towards the end of 1929 t 
incipient signs of what subseq 
to be a world-wide depressior 
dented severity. But before this | 
the Company had the foresight 
obtain in 1930 additional funds 
of £150,000 7°54 debentures. By 
year the reorganisation plans 
through their final stage. The nur 
units of management was rec 
present figure of five and, aide 
economies, the Company succee 
ing with only a trifling loss despit 
in the price of rubber. The dep 
ever, showed no sign of lifting 
degenerated into a disastrous s 
1932 rubber touched its nadir at 
lid. per Ib. At that level no rub 
could escape loss. 


RECOVERY 
The product of this desperate 
an agreement for the regulatio 
supplies on an international basis 
able scheme was formulated and 





the Governments of nine territories and 
brought into force in 1934; confidence was 
thereby quickly restored and soon thereafter 
we were able to repay all the outstanding 6 
debentures from the proceeds of an issue of 
£120,000 ordinary shares. The 7° debentures 
carried an option to exchange to ordinary stock 
and in the years 1934 and 1935 all options 
were exercised. Thus, by 1935, the Company 
was at last free from all debenture liability and 
all arrears on the 74% preference shares had 
also been made up. In 1935 dividend payments 
on ordinary shares were resumed. 


REPLANTING 

Having successfully weathered the storm, 
the directors were free to give renewed atten- 
tion to the large areas of ageing rubber pos- 
sessed by the Company, much of which was 
now obsolete and becoming increasingly un- 
economic. So that the important work of re- 
planting should be carried out on the basis 
of accurately ascertained fact, a qualified soils 
officer was engaged to carry out a soils survey 
and, in conjunction with the central research 
organisation, to prescribe the treatment best 
suited to successful replanting and sustained, 
vigorous growth. This policy of replacement 
was energetically pursued and by 1941 over 
4,000 acres had been replanted with high yield- 
ing stock. But at this point disaster overtook 
us. Malaya was forced to surrender to the 
Japanese; the country was occupied and our 
estates passed out of our possession. 


JAPANESE OCCUPATION AND 
REHABILITATION 

Complete disruption of the whole organisa- 
tion followed immediately on enemy occupa- 
tion. There were also the steadily-mounting con- 
sequences of neglect of upkeep in a tropical 
climate where growth is rapid and rank. Added 
to all that was the wanton destruction of 
young replanted rubber and damage to equip- 
ment and buildings. The difficult work of re- 
habilitation had to be done at a cost much 
higher than formerly prevailed, due to infla- 
tion—one of the inevitable consequences of a 
war which covered the world over the years 
1939/45. Labour had perforce to be rewarded 
at higher rates whilst the supply of materials 
and equipment was scarce and, when obtain- 
able, very costly. The conventional rate of 
export duty was formerly 24 This was 
steeply upgraded on successive occasions and 
became a heavy burden on costs. As if to 
aggravate further war's disasters our own 
Government, for reasons never yet explained, 
fixed the price of rubber at a figure below the 
cost of production at a time when demand was 
in excess of supply. The task of meeting this 
situation, unprecedented in its difficulties, fell 
to a Board depleted by the death of two of its 
former members including the Chairman. It 
was at this stage in the Company’s history that 
1 was elected Chairman. Prior to the war I 
paid many visits to Malaya and thereby 
acquired a first-hand knowledge of the Com- 
pany’s properties as well as formed a close 
acquaintance with our officers in the East. 
These visits were resumed soon after the re- 
occupation, the last of which was made as 
recently as January this year. Examination of 
our estates at various stages in their develop- 
ment and participation in local discussions 
and conferences have proved of immense 
value to me in the discharge of my duties as 
Chairman. 


POST-WAR PROGRESS 

Whilst rehabilitation, including, of course, 
the resumption of productive operations, was 
accepted as our first urgent task, there was no 
readiness to take the view that restoration to 
former standards would be sufficient. If the 
Company was to compete successfully with 
the new synthetic product, the rapid develop- 
ment of which had been fostered by the 
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clamant needs of war, it was essential that 
post-war policy of Malacca Rubber Planta. 
tions should be progressive and forward look. 
ing. Despite difficulties, many of which were 
inseparable from the post-war situation, and 
notwithstanding future uncertainties inherent 
in the capricious character of rubber, which in 
1947 touched 8{d per Ib., and rose in 195] to 
6/1d per Ib., the Company steadfastly purgued 
a programme of improvement. Simultaneously 
with recovery it resumed replanting and since 
1946 old seedling rubber extending to Nearly 
7.000 acres has been replacéd with modern 
high yielding stock, the earliest plantings of 
which are now yielding and are a contributing 
factor to outputs which surpass anything 
achieved in the pre-war era. But replanting, 
important as it may be, was not the only line 
of advance. The disposition and treatment of 
labour was a feature of post-war progress, 
Labour was so re-organised as to render its 
eflorts more economic in results. Its better 
treatment was expressed not only in increased 
and increasing pay but in more modern hous 
ing and in extended amenities. It is perhaps 
not generally appreciated that in addition to 
the provision of houses for its resident labour, 
the estate owner in Malaya has the responsi- 
bility of providing the social and welfare ser- 
vices such as medical, including maternity 
benefits, elementary education, provision for 
old age, etc., more generally regarded as State 
obligations. In common with other enlightened 
employers this Company does not confine its 
provisions to the requirements of the law, but 
by extended recreational facilities aims at 
building up and maintaining a healthy and con- 
tented labour force. We have long had in force 
a profit-sharing scheme in which our execu- 
tive and supervisory staff share. Promotion in 
our service is not barred by race or colour. 
But we have not been content to rest on what 
might be represented as a negation. In recent 
years we have in association with other com- 
panies in this group taken positive steps to 
train Asians for senior posts by establishing a 
cadet scheme, under which an Asian qualified 
by education and character may receive special 
training to fit him for the highest posts, 

Our processing methods have been adapted 
and changed to meet the changing needs of 
manufacturers. The most recent and outstand- 
ing development in that respect was the build. 
ing of a second group factory furnished to 
process and concentrate latex. Demand for 
natural rubber in this form, however, is 
notoriously variable and we must perforce be 
so equipped and flexible as to adjust readily 
our processes to meet altering requirements. 

All these activities have been carried on 
despite conditions of disturbance and danger. 
Communist insurrection first manifested itself 
in 1948 by the murder of defenceless men 
engaged in their peaceful and lawful duties. It 
has continued ever since and has been marked 
by violence, destruction, intimidation and 
terrorism. The steps taken to meet this emer- 
gency have had considerable success, but in- 
security still lingers and danger is not yet 
absent. The measures designed for the safety 
of the population are necessarily restrictive, 
particularly in regard to the distribution of 
food and the movements of persons. Although 
their necessity is admitted, it is only natural 
that labour should not regard with favour such 
inhibitory orders and should seek escape ito 
less disturbed and freer areas. The achieve- 
ment of so much under conditions of 
instability, disturbance and danger, is surely 
the occasion for legitimate pride as well as for 
an expression of our admiration for those 
whose duty has required them to serve i 
dangerous places. 

In 1952 the Company was honoured by @ 
visit of H.R.H. The Duchess of Kent to our 
Bertam Estate. In execution of our policy of 
replacement all old seedling trees will even- 
tually be destroyed, but to this there will be 
one distinguished exception; the tree that bears 
the mark of a royal cut will be preserved. 
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PAST AND PRESENT 


The Directors’ Report and Statement of 
Accounts circulated with this discloses in its 
recital of facts the state of the Company in 
its Jubilee year. Despite the calamities of war 
and the instabilities of a subsequent peace, 
we have established a position of financial 
§ which contrasts favourably with the 
past and our trading results are such as to 
enable us fittingly to celebrate this occasion 
by doubling last year’s distribution without 
impairment of that measure of financial power 
which is the prerequisite to our continuing to 
follow a consistently progressive policy. Sub- 
ject to a serious and prolonged interruption by 
war, we have since 1936 engaged in replanting 
and of our total cultivated area 60% now 
consists of modern high yielding stock, A con- 
siderable portion of that, however, is immature 
and of the area tappable 509°, is still under 
old seedling rubber. That position, however, 
is rapidly changing in our favour for as each 
year passes an increasing area of post-war 
replantings is reaching the productive stage. 
Herein lies the promise of steadily improving 
yields beyond the standard reached, although 
that is already two-and-a-half times as much 
per acre as the rate prevailing in the 1920's. 
There is, of course, an economic limit to the 
rate at which replacement of plantations can 
take place, and, eager as we may be to get 
rid of the remaining promiscuous stock, nearly 
another decade may pass before that is accom- 


plished. Such a long drawn-out procedure may 
be trying to one’s patience, but in its inevitable 
gradualness it does ensure a stability that 
would otherwise be lacking if the supplies of 
natural rubber could be so rapidly increased 
as to distort the relationship of supply to 
demand. It is true that man’s inventiveness 
may in this instance outstrip the slow processes 
of nature and that synthetic supplies are 
capable of a more rapid increase, but there 
are other reasons operating to put a check on 
the rate of expansion. Moreover, impressive 
as may be the technical achievements in the 
realm of synthetics there is a continuing need 
for natural rubber in all its unique qualities, 
and at competitive prices an ever-expanding 
demand. Our past history with its story, so 
briefly told, of difficulties surmounted, of 
serious setback and marked recovery, of 
change, adaptability and development, to- 
gether with our record of present achieve- 
ment should combine to give solid reason for 
a confident hope for the future. 

It is entirely appropriate that this review 
should conclude with a special word of thanks 
to all who are engaged in the Company’s ser- 
vice. It is on their industry, skill and devotion 
that our success depends. Arrangements have 
been made for their participation in the Com- 
pany’s Jubilee celebrations. Anticipating what 
I am sure would be the wishes of stockholders, 
they will be associated in our message of good- 
will which will be sent to our staff and workers 
in the East. 


BABCOCK & WILCOX 


OUTPUT AGAIN A RECORD 
MR. W. LIONEL FRASER ON HIGH LEVEL OF EFFICIENCY 


Tue 57th annual general meeting of Babcock 
& Wilcox Limited will be held on 29th May 
in London. 

The following is the Review by the Chair- 
man, Mr. W. LIONEL FRASER, C.M.G., which 
has been cireulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 


1955:— 


THANKS TO STAFF AND OPERATIVES 


Once again I desire, on your behalf, to 
express our gratitude to the Staff and Opera- 
tives of the Company and of the Group Com- 
panies, both at home and abroad, whose sus- 
tained efforts we so much appreciate. Our 
employees have contributed signally to the 
success of the year’s trading and the anxieties 
of 1955 have not by any means been less than 
those in recent years. I know that throughout 
the whole Group we can rely in the period 
ahead on the maintenance of that team spirit 
which is the hall mark of our organisation. 


DIVIDEND AND FINANCIAL 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The profits of the Group, subject to United 
Kingdom taxation but after setting aside the 
sum of £1,780,282 for depreciation, were 
£4,629,498. After providing for United King- 
dom taxation and making other necessary 
adjustments, the balance standing to the credit 
of the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
is £2,213,748. The Preference Dividends, less 
tax, required £54,713 and your Directors now 
recommend that a Final Dividend of 8 per 
cent., less tax, be paid on the Ordinary Stock, 
requiring £346,122, making a total of 15 per 
cent. for the year. 

It is owing to the need to conserve our 
resources, and especially having regard to the 
Present difficulties of the national economy, 
that your Board felt it undesirable to recom- 
mend any change in the dividend on Ordinary 
Stock. Your Board recommend that the sum 
of £329,138 be transferred to General Reserve, 


which together with amounts placed to reserve 
in the accounts of the Subsidiary Companies, 
raises General Reserve to a new total of 
£7,186,268. It is also recommended that the 
sum .of £500,000 be transferred to Special 
Research and Development Reserve. 


PLANT AND MACHINERY 


I referred last year to the continuance of the 
Group’s post-war policy to devote substantial 
sums to the provision of new plant and equip- 
ment. This is of cardinal importance, for we 
are heavily committed as manufacturers of 
steam generating plant. Moreover, the pre- 
parations which we have made over the past 
eight years to play our part in the field of 
nuclear energy have, I am happy to say, 
resulted in our obtaining further contracts 
from the United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority in connection with the Calder Hall 
“B” and Chapel Cross installations. 


SALES AND TURNOVER 


Throughout the year production has been 
well maintained, although the shortage of 
skilled labour and of draughtsmen has been 
the constant concern of our managements. The 
advancements in science and engineering tech- 
nology call for ever higher degrees of skill in 
the design, engineering and manufacture of 
your Company's products, and in these circum- 
stances it is gratifying that the turnover 
exceeded the record figures attained last year. 

I think Stockholders may not realise that 
some of the boilers which we are building 
today are nearly 150 feet high, equivalent to 
a building of, say, fourteen or fifteen storeys, 
contain as much as 50 miles of tubing, and 
weigh nearly 4,000 tons. But of course they 
do not all by any means reach these vast 
dimensions and we have happily also received 
very many smaller contracts during the past 
year. Indeed, the Order Book, both home and 
export, has been most encouraging in 1955, 
which will remain outstanding as a year in 
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which substantial contracts have been received 
not only from Africa, India, New Zealand and 
other Commonwealth countries, but also from 
many foreign centres. 

The marketing of new products has engaged 
the attention of the Management and in the 
range of small steam raising units we have 
made a successful start in the production and 
sales of oil-fired packaged boilers marketed 
under the name of “Steambloc.” 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


In addition to work in the application of 
nuclear energy to power generation, extensive 
research continues on important problems of 
combustion and in the development and appli- 
cation of metals and materials capable of. with- 
standing the arduous conditions of service 
which will be required in the steam generating 
plant of the future. The Research Department 
also fills an important role in the day-to-day 
operations of the Company. It works in the 
closest co-operation with all departments con- 
cerned with design, engineering and produc- 
tion and it renders valuable service to our Sub- 
sidiaries, both at home and abroad. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Today the demand for engineers with a 
sound basic traMhing is greater than ever, and 
in an endeavour to meet this need the Com- 
pany’s arrangements for education and train- 
ing have been revised so that we may consider- 
ably increase the intake of young men, not 
only for training as mechanical engineers but 
also as apprentices in the skilled crafts. These 
men are recruited from all parts of the world, 
and will enable us to provide an adequate num- 
ber of Babcock-trained men for our many 
Companies overseas, as well as at home. 


HOME SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

Our Subsidiary Companies in the United 
Kingdom have operated successfully. I would 
specially mention the re-building of the Works 
of Edwin Danks & Co. (Oldbury) Limited, now 
nearing completion. This works will be one 
of the best-equipped of its kind in the 
Midlands. 

The new factory, shortly to be opened at 
Croydon, by Bailey Meters and Controls Ltd. 
will enable the Company to meet the ever- 
growing call for control equipment. 

Dewrance & Co. Ltd. continue the re-equip- 
ment of their Works to satisfy new demands 
and requirements. 


OVERSEAS SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Last year I referred in detail to the activities 
of our overseas manufacturing Subsidiaries. 
Your Directors are convinced today, more than 
ever before, of the correctness of their policy 
to establish such manufacturing units, using 
whatever materials and labour are available 
locally with the more specialised and com- 
plicated components coming from this country. 
Healthy Overseas Subsidiaries can be the 
source in the future of most useful financial 
contributions to this country. Obviously close 
liaison is essential and with this in mind, 
Directors and senior executives of your Com- 
pany have throughout the past year paid visits 
to all the leading Subsidiaries abroad. 


GENERAL REVIEW AND PROSPECTS 

It will be clear that we have had a year of 
progress and achievement. It has been a period 
of great complexity in international trade and 
unfortunately it cannot be said that the out- 
look is for any immediate betterment. We in 
Babcock & Wilcox are only too conscious of 
the dire need in the national interest to expand 
the exports of our engineering industry, but 
competition is increasing in all sections of our 
business, and it will be all we can do to meet 
it. Certainly we cannot afford for one moment 
to be complacent and we know that the only 
way in which further success can be achieved 
is through our being able to design, manu- 
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facture and construct the best possible 
engineering product at the most economical 
price. That is our constant aim and ideal. 

And it is also because I am convinced that 
never before in the history of your Company 
has there been a state of better preparedness 
and greater ability to tackle any problems 
which may confront us and to keep abreast 
of constantly changing circumstances, that | 
have no qualms once again, despite all seem- 
ing difficulties, in expressing a sanguine view 
of your Company’s future prospects. 


ROYAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


SIR JOHN R. HOBHOUSE’S 
STATEMENT 


A STATEMENT by the Chairman, Sir John R. 





Hobhouse, M.C., circulated with the 110th 
Annual Report & Accounts of the Royal 
Insurance Company Limited, announced 


record Fire, Accident and Marine premiums 
exceeding £79 m., an increase of nearly £24 m. 
over 1954. 

Underwriting profit, at just over £3,800,000 
(or 4.8%), was down both in amount and 
ratio. Nevertheless, all departments had again 
contributed to the total, which had only twice 
been exceeded in the Company’s history. 

In the overseas field generally, business had 
continued to progress and results had been 
favourable. Despite the incidence of hurri- 
canes and windstorms, a satisfactory year’s 
trading in each department could be reported 
from the United States. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 
Underwriting 
Net Premiums Profit 
Year £ £ 


Percentage 
of Premiums 


1955 32,248,998 2,016,085 6.3 
1954 30,982,122 1,808,919 5.8 
At home, Fire premiums had shown a 


modest increase of 4.5% over 1954, and with 
a favourable loss ratio the account again pro- 
duced a satisfactory profit. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


Underwriting 


Net Premiums Profit Percentage 
Year £ £ of Premiums 
1955 42,074,680 1,396,519 3.3 
1954 41,146,495 1,961,672 4.8 
Accident premium income had shown a 


further increase, but profit had been smaller. 
largely owing to disappointing Motor results. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Net Fund as at Percentage of 
Year Premiums 3lst December Premiums 

£ it 
1955 4,729,962 10,539,273 222.8 
1954 4,714,060 10,476,520 222.2 


A profit of £409,492 (or 8.7%) had emerged 
as a result of closing the 1954 underwriting 
account. 


LIFE DE 
A Matured 
Year New Sums Anr Endowment 
Assured (perA Assurances 
£ 
1955 33,180,218 1,06¢€ 2,147,759 
1954 26,454,882 887 2,070,099 

There had been e further 
expansion in new I and new 
Annuities had also sh ce on the 
previous year. 

As from the Ist Je 2 rate of 
interim bonus had bee m 38s.° 
to 42s.94 per annum e? overseas 
territories. 

From Profit & Los m. had 
been transferred to F Reserve, 
and an increased Final ls. 9d. is 
recommended by the D g 3s. 4d 


per 5s. unit of Stock fi 


Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


PoTATOES seem to have come into their own 
at last. As an article of diet they seem hitherto 
to have been an also ran. We ate them in their 
various forms but paid scant attention to them, 
as we did to the roll on our plate. If anyone 
had anything to say about them it was that 
they had given them up to avoid getting over- 
weight—cutting down on starch. Now that 
they are in short supply everyone is suddenly 
potato-conscious. Gardeners and allotmenteers 
are putting them in with both hands. ‘B,’ a 
farmer, did me a favour the other day and 
brought me a small sack of them to ‘tide me 
over.’ There may have been worse famines 
but I doubt whether we have ever paid so 
much for such a humble vegetable. The seed, 
too, seemed uncommonly hard to come by, 
at least in my district, but no one | know has 
so far hacked up a lawn to put in King 
Edwards, so things are not yet out of hand. 
I went out to lunch recently and the waiter, 
when he handed me the menu, inquired if 1 
wanted two ‘sorts’ of potato. He had never 
bothered to press potatoes on me before and 
| missed the point until I read’ ‘More than 
one sort of potato, 6d. extra. The law of 
supply and demand, I suppose. 


May Days 

The early days of May are, for me, some 
of the most precious of the year, not simply 
because trout rise eagerly to a fly, but because 
the hedge comes into leaf, the swallows are 
back in their old haunts, twittering on the ridge 
of the barn or the stable, and the countryside 
is patterned with carpets of pasture and brown 
rolled earth where oats will rise. Across these 
bare fields the seagull drifts, the woodpigeon 
feeds and the plover calls. On the grass the 
lambs seem whitewashed, as white as only 
such creatures can be in the bright light of 
the early year. One thing is missing on the 
bank along the woodside—the rabbit. It. is 
time for the magpie’s brood, for pigeons in 
thorn trees and larches. The badger has 
cleaned house and the fox travels over the 
plough from one primrose hollow to the next, 
but the rabbit in his ones and twos, or his 
hundreds. is no more. ‘I saw a rabbit last 
week,” someone says. but of course this is 
accepted with reserve. Some people never go 
out without seeing a fox, or so they would have 
us believe, and it is natural that they should 
claim to see rabbits now that none is to be 
seen for miles. 


PARTRIDGES AND RATS 

A friend asked me last week how I thought 
he might protect a partridge’s nest to which 
his attention had been called by the presence 
of a rat. The rat was in the act of taking away 
an egg. The only thing I could suggest was 
that the eggs should be lifted and placed 
under a broody hen, if one could be found, for 
no amount of chasing and clattering about 
with a stick will put a rat off once it has 
found a nest. Rats search the ground for such 
titbits and if they are frightened off they 
simply bide their time and return when all is 
quiet. There is nothing to be done about it. 
This happened to the eggs of the partridge 
before they could be gathered. I imagine the 
rats stored them for consumption when they 
felt like it, as they often do. Tragedies of this 
sort are repeated over and over again in 
nature. Losses are heavy, for stoats, jays, grey 
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squirrels and rats live at the expense Of the 
partridge or the thrush’s brood, 


DAHLIA GROWING 

Dahlias are a pleasant addition to any 
garden and a good source of blooms for thy 
house. While plants from pots must be ke 
under cover in the greenhouse until Jun 
tubers can be planted out this month. They 
should be put in in clusters—that is, not 
broken up—and covered with three inches of 


soil. 
Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 49. G. GUIDELLI 
BLACK (12 men) WHITE to play and 
ry mate in two moves; 
solution next week, 
1®Z 





Ls 


Solution to ‘lag 
week’s problem by 
Sheppard: K-Kt 6l, 
threat P-K8 sQ. 
1... Kt-Bl gh: 
| 2? x Kt=Kz.1.., 
K-B2;2P-K8=Kt, 
Z 1... kee 

ch P x B=Kt. Absurd 
WHITE (9 men) but amusing. 


THE CANDIDATES’ TOURNAMENT 

Now that it is all over and Smyslov has won— 
thus earning the right to play Botvinnik in 1957 
—was it a satisfactory tournament? Not alto. 
gether. It produced, of course, some magnificent 
games, and in the end the best player (or one 
of the two best, if we rate Bronstein his equal) 
won, but the method of selection was not con- 
vincing and the standard of play less high than 
at Zurich. 

In my view, there should have been either 
more players—say 16—or fewer, perhaps 6 or 
8, with every player playing every other four or 
six times. The trouble with the 10-player 
Australian tournament was this. At that level 
it is very hard indeed to win, and about 60 per 
cent. of the games were, in fact, draws: this 
means that it is very difficult to make up lost 
ground, and 18 rounds is not long enough to be 
sure that the best players will overcome the effect 
of a bad start or a blunder in one particular 
game—and the knowledge of this tends to affect 
their play and make them press for a win and 
take unjustified risks. A further bad feature at 
Amsterdam was the presence of players with no 
chance of winning and who were known to te 
considerably inferior to the leaders; if it is well 
known that A and B are much better than X 
and that each will average 75 per cent. against 
him, and it so happens that A scores two wits 
against him and B two draws in this tournament, 
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this is most (except perhaps for 
A). What w yut is how the giants 
match up tc nd not to have the 
tournament rames against weaker 
players. 

A 16-play neets these objections 
m one way: 3 there is much more 
time for th superiority to make 
itself felt—s t, won by two cleat 
points at Zi ne had any doubts of 
the correctr t. A 6-player tourna 
ment with ach six times (on the 
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n a subse 
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Stalin 


Wakes 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 323 
Report by Guy Kendall 


A priz 
or unin 


Tere were no quite outstanding entries 
for this competition. On the whole, those 
whose matter was best failed to get the 
crisp style of the foreign correspondent, 
and vice versa. The frequent suggestion 
that Band K. had come to England for 
political asylum, knowing that Stalin’s re- 
ai nce was imminent, gained plausi- 
bility from the fact that at the time of their 
writing the two Soviet leaders were still in 
this country. Of the two entries which took 
the form of telegrams, with all the tiresome 
interruptions of STOP, QUOTE, UNQUOTE, 
the best was from R. Kennard Davis, who 
caused the whole rumour to turn right 
round within twelve hours, including the 
rehabilitation and derehabilitation of Beria. 
But decoding left it not quite convincing. 
I recommend that the prize be divided 
equally into three, the winners being E. C. 
Jenkins, E. Brill and W. Stewart; but I 
liked also the scene in a Glasgow restaurant 
described by W. K. Holmes, where Stalin, 
when recognised, says, ‘Nyet, I mean 
Wheesht,’ and the game of chess at the head 
of the Amazon waters played by Stalin 
against Hitler, with Trotsky marshalling 
lead soldiers at another table as witnessed 
by G. W. S. Childs—quite in the Barba- 
rossa-Genghis Khan tradition. Commended 
ie H, A. C. Evans and A. W. Dicker. 


PRIZES 
(E. C, JENKINS) 


Millions of simple Russians hold that one 
lay Uncle Joe will return. Now comes the 
tartling news of the man from Omsk who 
laims to be Joseph Stalin himself. The story 
oes that a medical disciple of Stalin, by a 
ombination of hypnosis, deep-freeze, and 
litical know-how, succeeded in removing 


e of six guineas was offered for a foreign correspondent’s despatch ( informed 
formed) on a rumour that Stalin is not dead, and may be expected to reappear 
at any moment to clear himself of current accusations. 


the alleged corpse of the master to a retreat 
near Omsk. It seems that the thawing-out pro- 
cess is a slow and delicate business, taking even 
several years for full restoration to normality. 
Resuscitation may be hastened by an emotional 
jolt. I am credibly informed that the necessary 
shock was unexpectedly and inadvertently pro- 
vided by a recent broadcast recording of a 
chant by students at Oxford. The Kremlin is 
seriously worried. A question much canvassed 
is: can it be a capitalist invention that Oxford 
is the home of lost causes? 


(E. BRILL) 


It is rumoured here that Stalin has 
reappeared and is gathering together an army 
of Soviet youth to march on Moscow. 
Although the reappearance of a dead leader 
is an oft-recurring folk legend, other signs 
suggest it should not be disregarded entirely. 
A stricter censorship on all communications 
and the fact that no one is allowed to leave 
the USSR are significant. A number of well- 
known political figures have disappeared, and 
there seems to be an ecstatic recovery from 
the gloom and bewilderment caused by the 
recent crying-down of Stalin from the Kremlin. 
Not everyone is inclined to disbelieve that 
Mr. B.’s and Mr. K.’s official visit to England 
was an excuse to seek sanctuary there, but it 
is not considered likely that the British Govern- 
ment will provide them with the means to 
defeat Stalin and set up a democratic govern- 
ment under the United Nations. 


(W. STEWART) 


__ Stalin is alive! All Moscow is buzzing with 
this astounding rumour, which gains wider 
currency every hour. The rumour started with 
the unexplained closing of the Kremlin to the 
public, three days ago. Its basis is the alleged 
discovery that the body in Stalin’s coffin is, 
in fact, what gangsters call a ‘ringer.’ Pravda, 
of course, ignores the rumour, and Malenkov 
will see nobody. Well-informed circles, how- 
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ever, believe that the ex-Dictator is not only 
alive, but will presently be kicking; and it is 
said here that Bulganin and Khrushchev have 
been urgently summoned home—presumably 
to take their fair share of the kicks. So far, 
no one has admitted knowing where Stalin is, 
nor where he has been since his ‘death’; but 
it is widely feared that however passive he 
may have been, he will not take recent events 
‘lying down... . 


COMMENDED 
(H. A. C. EVANS) 

Today all Moscow is agog with a rumour 
that Stalin is alive and is in Tiflis, where he 
is making preparations for his descent on 
Moscow to clear his name of recent charges 
and, no doubt, to deal with the men respon- 
sible. The whole atmosphere in the city is 
consequently charged with electricity. If the 
rumour proves true, it will be the most earth- 
shaking event since Napoleon’s escape from 
Elba, and the question in everyone’s mind is: 
What will the Red Army do? So far there has 
been no government statement, but it may be 
significant that the Kremlin guards have been 
considerably strengthened. Other rumours are 
rife. One is that Marshal Voroshilov has left 
Moscow for Tiflis to submit himself to his 
former Generalissimo. Another is that Messrs. 
Khrushchev, Bulganin and Malenkov are on 
their way to England to seek political asylum, 
But nothing is certain. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 326 
Set by Aloysius C. Pepper 


The well-known Lallans Makar, Mr. 
Sydney. Goodsir Smith, uttered strong 
words recently about the Burns Federa- 
tion’s ‘mummification’ of the national poet 
as an appendage to the tourist drive. ‘Of 
course, he said, ‘we are not unique; Eng- 
land has its Stratford-on-Avon, which is a 
more vulgar display of unashamed daylight 
robbery than anything in Scotland.’ A prize 
of six guineas is offered for a verse epistle 
on the subject (maximum thirty lines) from 
Burns to Shakespeare or vice versa. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 326, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
must be received by May 22, Results on 
June 1. 








SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 887 rT Fe 


ACROSS 
1 The shoemaker from Spain (10). 
6 Melissa who takes to cricket with 
Tennyson (4). 
0 Mother’s almost beautiful, she says (5). 
1 Give it the works! (9) 
2 iy entertaining aspect of silhouettes? 


3 Get a rise at sea (5). 


4 Shall we take a growler to the river? 
Let's! (10) 


6 You'll find it in a stinging natural 
attitude (4). 


8 ms was among the herdmen of Tekoa 


0 Gas danger I detect here (10). 
3 The fish should be a good colour (5). 
_ the lobes are backward-pointing 


7 Contemptible chap who just samples 
the works of the thriller (9). 


strong’ (E. B. Browning) (5). 
9 Just a small drink for the Russians (4). 


0 On both sides fitti » 
identity (10r ins one of doubtful 


bond will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
No. 887, 99 Gower St., London, WCI 


hambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


Opened after noon on May 22 and addressed: 


1 Partnership with a classical mouse in a 
mask (5). 

2 Drummer-boy’s song in the bath? (7) 

3 Nicely a, with the help of an 
author (4, 4). 

4 Princess is very familiarly addressed 
even though in state (5). 

5 The interpreter provides poor exits (9). 

7 Exploit took an age for the hunter (7). i4 

8 I meet lots among the apple-trees (9). 

9 ‘His hammer of wind and His graver of 


DOWN 


* (Thompson) (5). 


14 Rifle that seems to be the invention of i 1 
a pot-hunter! (9) 

15 It sounds like an order to record a beat 
mathematically (9). 

17 Tinged in a very poor way (8). 

19 A bit of work on the papers could be 
overwhelming (7). 

21 ‘The rise, the progress, the setting of 
—— should come natural to him’ 
(Keats) (7). 

22 The gold standard? (5) 

25 ‘And brief the sun of summer in the 
——” (Tennyson) (5). 

26 The Vicar of Highbury (5) 





20 ! 








Solution on May 25 


Solution to No. 885 on page 672 


The winners of Crossword No, 885 are: Mrs, A. Thynne, Penstowe, Bude, 
Cornwall, and Mrs. Michael Joseph, Brown's Farm, Old Basing, Hasan 
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Classified advertisements must be|'NSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton| INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 

opaid. 3s. 6d or li Li ‘ Square, S.W.1, Lecture by Miss Denise} Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others. 
prepaid, Js. Od. per tine, Liné aVeF=| Empaytaz on ‘La Musica de Arriaga (1806-|6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses begin at 
ages 34 letters. Minimum 2 lines. | 1826),’ on Wednesday, 16th May, at7 p.m. | frequent intervals. Davies’s, White Lodge, 
Box numbers Is. extra. Classified|(NSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102  Eaton|2 Addison Road, W.14 (Park 8392). 


Advertisement Dept. ‘S or,’ Square, S.W.1, Lecture by Mr. Jorge Hills on) OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
99 Gower Street es ee ‘El verdadero mito de Don Juan,’ on Friday,| SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive train- 


on > . 18th May, at 6 p.m. jing grad. course. } 
T elephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street,| POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educa. 
x= —_————/\W/j RENOIR—S0 Paintings from Euro-| (al! examining Boards), London, B.A., B.Sc., 








pean Collections, in aid of the RENOIR|B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. 

APPOINTMENTS VACANT | Foundation. Open May 9. Adm. 3/-, Degree aud Diplomas, Law and Professional! 
ant: : card a : Students 1/6 Daily 10-5.30. Sats., 10-12.30, |Exams., Mod. Fees. Prospectus from C. D. 
— requires Assistant in Music Programmes NICHOLAS DE STAEL, 1914-55: a Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B92, Wolsey 

epartment (Sound). Duties include building|~"" : sates 4 Hall, Oxford. Est, 1894, 
all types (other than Light) of music pro-| ™¢morial exhibitions WHITECHAPEL ART JF rei aNGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 
grammes, administrative © GALLERY. Weekday 11-6; Sundays 2-6.| < ’ a. ee 

‘ Xs ‘ ork and critical Closed M - dmissi f Adjoins| South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306 
appreciation of new music and standards of a OORAS,, AARON “TESS, sins (3 lines) 7 
performance. Applicants must be profes- Aldgate East Station : 
sional musicians with wide knowledge of SOME 20th CENTURY SPANISH PAINT- 
general repertoire and current musical affairs INGS, ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY, 4 St. LITERAR 
Salary £975 (possibly higher if qualifications James's Square, S.W.1. Open till 9 June. I Y 
exceptional) rising by five annual increments) Mons., Weds., Fris., Sats., 10-6; Tues. and) YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR-YOUR HOLI- 
to £1,280, Requests for application forms; /5Urs., 10-8. Admission 1/-. (Open Whit) Day Every year people of all ages, coached 














(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting, Mon.) | by the London School of Journalism, turn 
reference *1687 Spt.’) should reach Appoint- _ their holiday experiences to account by 
ments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House writing articles or stories. Why not you? If 
London, W.1, within five days you acquire the professional touch you can 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL—ADMIN- PERSONAL always make money with your pen, Free 
ISTRATIVE VACANCIES in Major Estab- °a ‘ book and advice from Prospectus Dept., 
lishment. An examination will be held in ALLWOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers, The LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57 


7 neon ms P ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected | G ‘ JS. 457 
area ee the 16h ‘end 17th July, 1956. colours of mixed shades, Direct from the Sparen Saas. ibang ae, APPS. ‘ 
Open to candidates born on or between 2nd largest growers in the world, From 1 gn FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist 


November, 1930, and Ist November, 1935 ‘ tutors.—No sales—no fees. Students’ work 
who are University graduates or under- AA tg pea Reamer» Arps hong pest. appears in all markets, Prospectus free from 
graduates in the last year of degree course.| <3 Haywards Heath, Sussex Phone Wivels- Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fiction- 
ao a for wom service ” H.M.| fieig 232/233 é ‘ Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent 
orces commencing salaries according to . Mo sy iS i ndon, W.1 
age between £423 at 21 and £599 at 26. Scale ASTLEY’S OF JERMYN ST. (108111), pean Tagan TYPING, 2s. 1,000, 6d. carbon 
rises t0 £775, Good conditions, generons,| London, S.W.1. Briar Pipe Specialists. Your Theses. plays Accuracy ‘gesured. — E. R. 
leave scales, prospects of promotion, >riar pipe (any make) reconditioned and) jy nings 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone 
Apply to Director of Establishments cleaned with PURE ALCOHOL, 38. plus|* yh: s : 
(A2), County Hall, Westminster Bridge, 94. Postage, any quantity. (Foul Pipes are in-| TYPING AND TRANSLATION. Work 
S.E.i for detailed leaflet and application|/#rious to health.) All repairs, new stems, etc.|of the highest quality speedily dispatched 
form M.E.i. Closing date 11th June. (412.) | We —— = = new yp — Pe Allan, 174 Manchester Road, 
am —_ atetimaioatl pipes rite for illustrated price list. radiord. 
THE ITRENE FORSTER AGENCY, 66). ‘aie 
Marchmont St., London, W.C.1, TERminus CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., as — agg gs pone Se ag 
8566. (Agency conducted by former Head-|@trange deferred payments for Micro's Head Pu a e Seeden we Dept. 
mistress.) Employment in Schools, Colleges, COTneal and Contact Lenses, Free booklet! 5° ), Palace Gate, London, W.8. . ’ 
Institutions, offices of societies, private|!tom Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
Houses, etc. Secretaries, Teachers, House-|W-1. Telephone GER. 2531, 197a Regent|’Know How.’ Send for Free R.3 ‘Know-| 
keepers, Wardens, Cooks, Caretakers, etc.| Street, London, W.1. Tel.: REG, 6993.| How Guide to Writing Success.’ No Sales— 











Also lecture and concert agency for clubs,| Branches in.main towns. No Fees tuition—B.A. School of Succenstul 
colleges, schools, POSTS VACANT AND) CANCER PATIENT. (56326). Poor man (41)| Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, 
WANTED with wife and two young children and heavy | W.1. 
rent finds difficulty in managing. He needs > 
TTT i xia nourishment. Please help us to care for) 
him (also thousands of other sad cases).| FOR SALE 


SITUATIONS WANTED lewellery welcomed. — National Society for 

‘ Cancer Relief, Dept. G.7, 47 Victoria Street, BUY NOW FOR THE SUMMER HOLI- 
etary samt GIRLS a in| Ss W.1. DAYS. Lloyds registered Cabin Cruiser, 
English homes, ‘au pair’ or full time. Anglo- . £2,000. Almtost new Spéed Motor Launch, 
Continental Bureau, 148 Walton Street) CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder) 6459 Open Launch £165. Another Cruiser at 
. wy > < lenses while you pay for them. Choose your i t 
S.W.3. KEN, 1586 Own practioner. De peal ogy Mh octet £350. Furnished Houseboat at £250 and many 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, Male and! [enses Finance Co. —_ atts), Ri Mews, | omer bargains at owners’ prices.—Write for 











Female office staff, temporary and per-|c “ fullest details to Brian W. Haines, Yacht 
manent. Typewriting, duplicating. Call Seek Remeee, 8.7.1. Agency, 11 Old Bond Street, W.1. 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 15 Strand,| KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
W.C.2. TRAfalgar 9090. and the Human Male sent on by post. 
: x i ___|Write or call for our Free Price List and SHOPPING BY POST 
Literature on Family Planning. — Fiertag, ba 
CONCERTS 34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. D.X. BLANKETS DIRECT FROM MILL from 


> —ememe +, 10/- size. Wholesale Prices. Send for Free 
MAKE FRIENDS Talk about your good . 
KING ARTHUR, Opera by Dryden, music| meals by giving them Rayner's delightful a 7 meres ony 
by Purcell, Queen Mary College (University| Indian Mango Chutney—from all good B natn as + as, Ss macnester Rone, 
of London), Mile End Road, E.1. May 15,| grocers. eactore 5. 


16. 7. 7:30 pm. 2/6, 3/6. Box Office WHEN THE PARSON or his family are ill. CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated 
ADVance 3520. 10-6 p.m The Hostel of St. Luke provides Medical.) with drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, cauteri- 
WIGMORE HALL (WEL, 2141). Fri., 18) Surgical and Nursing Home Treatment. This| sation ang even surgery, but withal the 
May at 7.30. Mozart Bicentenary Chamber| Clergy Nursing Home urgently needs help. condition—particularly as catarrhal deafness 
Concert, Eli Goren, Patrick Ireland, William| Not State Aided.—Please send a gift to 14/_remains: the implacable enemy of fit- 
Pleeth, Bruno Hoffman, Geoffrey Gilbert,| Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. ness, activity, happiness (and beauty) 
Leon Goossens, ti Garlic—that powerful purifier given by 

= —_ —EE - Nature for the use of man—will liquidate 











-atarrh, and detoxicate the whole system 
EXHIBITIONS AND EDUCATIONAL Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 Garliso! (non- 
LECTURES ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL smell) garlic tablets (six months’ supply), 


TRAINING for graduates and well-educated| With informative booklet—Garliso! Natural 
EXHIBITION of Photographs on Spanish) gitls.—Apply © J. W. Loveridge, M.A. Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. 
Public Works. From May 7th to 15th. Open|(Cantab.), The Principal, St. Godric’s, Sec-| . 
from 10-1, and 3-7, Monday to Friday, and|retarial College, 2 Arkwright Road, N.W.3. GOOD FOOD FOR WHITSUN. 


10-12 Saturday. Institute of Spain, 102| Hampstead 5986. AMERICAN OX TONGUE. The Most 
Eaton Square, S.W.1. Admission free, EXPERT POSTAL TUITION { | Delicious and Tender on sale, 2 Ib. tins, 
or examina-|22s. 6d. PETITS POIS. Extra Fins au 


LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, tion.—University Law, Accountancy, Secre-| Nature]. Finest Continental Pack. 14 oz. tins 
W.1, XIX_and XX CENTURY FRENCH (tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General|g for 288, NORWEGIAN PEELED 
PAINTINGS. Daily 10-5.30, Sats., 10-1. Cert, of Education, etc. Also many practical) SHRIMPS. None more excellent. 34 oz 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square.|(non-exam.). Courses in business subjects.) tins, 6 for 20s. PENEAUS SARDINES. The 
Italian Realist Painters of ‘La Colonna,’| Write today for free prospectus mentioning) most famous of all French Sardines in Pure 





10-5.30, Sats. 10-1 exam, or subject in which interested to Olive Oil. 4 oz, tins. 8 for 22s. 6d. New 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, OF) Season’s South African Choice PEACHES. 
SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 885 ©#!! 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Halves in exquisite syrup, Outstanding 


ACROSS.—1 Cochin, 4 Biograph. 9 Uricon,, LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS quality. 30 oz. tins. 6 for 33s. All Post Paid. 
10 Corduroy. 12 Peasecod. 13 Pronto. 14 Postal Courses for General Certificate of| Immediate Delivery. Complete List on re- 
Trop. 16 Bedding-out. 19 Preceptors. 20 Education (for Entrance, Faculty require-| quest. Some of our offers appear in_ this 
Deed. 23 Ruskin, 25 Infra dig. 27 Iron hand.| ments, or Direct Entry to Degree), Inter. and| column every week.—SHILLING COFFEE 


28 Angelo, 29 Oleaster. 30 Flashy Final B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Soc.,|CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 
DOWN.—1 Crumpet. 2 China rose, 3) LL.B., and Diplomas, Also for G.C.E. (all) RARE STAMPS, — Fine Selection of al! 
Imogen. 5 Iron. 6 Gadarene, 7 Apron, 8| Levels) Oxford, Cambridge, Northern and) countries (B.C. ot For.) sent on approval at 


Hayloft. 11 Coverts, 14 Adoring. 17 Over-| others. Highly qualified Tutors. Prospectus) 6d, in the 1s. discount from catalogue prices. | ij 


dress. 18 Delights. 19 Portico, 21 Diggory.| from Registrar, University Correspondence! Sold singly. Many old issues in quarter Cat. 
22 Brunel, 24 Scone, 26 Once College, 76 Burlington House, Cambridge. |'—I, J. WAITT, Outspan, Whitstable, Kent. 
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SPRING BOXES of Selecteg Dostes 
different varieties as they oe 


10s., 15s. or £1.—Cowen Polte 
Ruan Minor, Helston, Cornwall Plow 





ee 
— 
HOTELS 
A SEASIDE OR COUNTR OLID, 
Roseacre Hotel, West Ree Poe AY, 
heart of National Trust Property ak i 
Play Room. Kennels for dogs," : 
Reduced terms during May an 
West Runton 294 ¥ and June, Te: 
APPLEBY, Westmorland. G 
HOTEL. Beautifully situated teen 
and Pennines, Fishing, Golf Billa, 
Library and Music Room. TV, R, {j 
Cent. Htg. AA & RAC. A ‘Signe 
teed house hotel. Lovely in Spring, Te: 
BOURNEMOUTH, CONNAYU GR 
COURT. W. Cliff. Tel. 1944. 33 ms, 3 
yards sea front. Gardens, Putting Gre 
Garages, Superlative food, 748 8NS. Weekiy 
Summer, 9-11 gns 
‘IF YOU ARE REALLY PARTICULAR 
how you ¢at, spend 5/- on The Goog Food 
Guide published by Cassell.’—Picture Pog, 
Members of the Good Food Club recog. 
mend about 700 restaurants and hovel jg 
Great Britain, where you can rely on goog 
food at a reasonable price. ‘Doing an exe) 
lent job.’"—New Statesman. Current editiog 
1955/56, from all booksellers, $/- ; 
ITALY—GUESTS WELCOMED for restty 
holiday with all comforts in lovely old many 
house at ORTA, good cuisine, garden, bp. 
chure, Also to let in the house, furnish 
flat (min, 2 weeks), service available, ~ 
Ca'Nigra, Miasino Lago B'Orta (Nova) 
JERSEY, C.1, ‘SEA CREST” Petit Port Qu 
Reg.). In this converted petite & picturesqu: 
old farmhouse, visitors enjoy our excelien 
cuisine, and love the holiday informaliy 
Ashley Courtenay recommended, 
KING CHARLES I HOTEL, Ventnor, lik 
of Wight. Tel.: Ventnor 161. Very comfon 
able accommodation, English & Continesul 
cuisine. Games Room. Licensed Club, Term 
9 gns.-1l gns. weekly. 
RYE, SIMON THE PIEMAN TEAROOMS, 
Lion Street, receive a few guests. Rye 207, 
RYE.—THE HOPE ANCHOR, RAC, AA 
approved. Licensed. Superb position a4 
lovely centre for holidays, Rye 2216, 
SUSSEX DOWNS. MONKS REST GUEST 
HOUSE (17 Century), Jevington, the vilap 
in the Downs, Easy access Eastbourms, Al 
comforts. Brochure, Polegate 178, 











HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


DELIGHTFUL DARTMOUTH, sea Gq 
Chalet or Caravan on Cliffs available m». 
Glorious Views, Perfect peace. Modern Gm 
veniences. Moderate rental. Fascinating b 
cursions, S.A.E.—‘*Wyndcliffe,” Walls Hill 
Torquay. 

LAST-MINUTE CONTINENTAL HOli 
DAYS. Our non-mass produced arrangemet 
of your holidays abroad, offering choice of 
special centres or what-you-will ensure & 
care-free trip. — Business and Hiolity 
Travel Ltd., 114-117 Grand Buildings, I 
falgar Square, W.C.2. WHlteball 414 5. 
‘SUNNY ITALY.’ Travel independesty 
choosing where to stay from list of Hoels 
personally inspected by Independent Travel 
Service British Representative in Italy. From 
30/+ per day. Our expert advice will help you 
pick a Resort to suit your individual ie 
quirements.—Write to I.T.S., 114 Wigmore 
Street, London, W.1. 





i 





HH 15 DAYS... a GN 
All including Fare & Accommodation 
We have II cl. couchette and I cl, sleet 
i accommodation available for F 
Saturday and Sunday departs 
| throughout the Summer. Secure ¥ 
sleeping berth now. 
} Write for Programme to Dept. 42, 
HOTEL-PLAN TRAVEL BU 
2, CHURCH PLACE, JERMYN SI. 
LONDON, S.W.1 
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